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THE APOTHEOSIS OF MIND IN MODERN IDEALISM. 


HAT the gateway to a spiritual conception of the world lies 
through an analysis of its contents in mental terms is, per- 

haps in most forms of modern idealism, a conviction almost ax- 
iomatic. Idealistic philosophy has declared that the essence of 
the universe must first be described in terms of ideas before it 
can be appreciated in terms of ideals. This at any rate is the 
conviction behind the type of idealism made familiar by Bishop 
Berkeley. “Some truths there are,” says this philosopher in a 
passage too famous to quote without apology, “so near and ob- 
vious to the mind that a man need only open his eyes to see 
them. Such I take this important one to be, viz., that all the choir 
of heaven and furniture of earth—#in a word, all those bodies 
which compose the mighty frame of the world—have not any 
substance without the mind; that their being is to be perceived 
or known; that consequently, so long as they are not actually 
perceived by me, or do not exist in my mind or in that of any 
other created spirit, they must either have no existence at all 
or else subsist in the mind of some eternal spirit; it being 
perfectly unintelligible, and involving all the absurdity of abstrac- 
tion, to attribute to any single part of them an existence inde- 
pendent of a spirit.”? False, therefore, according to Berkeley 
and his followers, is the common dualism of mind and matter. 
If the common distinction between things and ideas connote a 
distinction in substance, then it must be rejected as gratuitous. 


1A Fragment of a larger Essay. 
2 Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge, Part 1, Sec 
tion VI. 
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For the real substance of the world is mental. Nothing exists 
but mind. Yet the distinction between things and ideas need 
not be abandoned — may we not speak with the vulgar provided 
we think with the learned ?— if we mean by it nothing else than 
a difference between orders and degrees of ideas. Berkeley’s 
doctrine, in short, is essentially monistic and must be understood 
in contrast with materialism, its polar opposite. Instead of re- 
ducing all things to matter in motion, Berkeley’s form of idealism 
reverses the analysis and discovers everything to be composed of 
mental stuff. 

My excuse for mentioning a doctrine so familiar is the fact 
that in Berkeley we have the prototype of those modern versions 
of idealism against which recent realism has inaugurated such a 
wholesome rebellion. The ‘ego-centric predicament ’— perhaps 
more properly designated as “ ideo-centric” — re-echoed many 
times since Berkeley’s classic formulation of it, has never found 
more pithy and yet more lucid an expression than in the dictum 
of esse est percipi. The general view that the world is identical 
with the ideas in terms of which its nature is experienced and 
recorded has, since Berkeley’s defense of it, altered little in 
modes of analysis or in fashions of argument. Thus argues 
Mr. F. H. Bradley: “Find any piece of existence, take up 
anything that anyone could possibly call a fact, . .. and then 
judge if it does not consist in sentient experience. . . . When 
the experiment is made strictly, I can myself conceive of nothing 
else than the experienced. Anything, in no sense felt or per- 
ceived, becomes to me quite unmeaning . . . [therefore], I am 
driven to the conclusion that for me experience is the same as 
reality.” * And a more recent and equally distinguished writer — 
the author of A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth 
Century — puts the case for Berkeleyism in this manner: “All 
knowledge, of whatever kind it may be, is contained for every 
individual person within the range of his own consciousness. 
The horizon of any person’s mind contains everything that exists 
so far as he is concerned. There is nothing in the world for 
any of us but that which we in some way or other mentally 


3 Appearance and Reality, pp. 145, 146. 
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experience— such experience being of various kinds, such as 
Sensations, Perceptions, Ideas, Emotions, Desires, Volitions or 
Feelings in general. These all together in their existence within 
our consciousness form the only content of our knowledge, and 
outside of them there is for us no knowledge and no world.”? 
This, it will be conceded, is Berkeleyism with a vengeance. It 
is still the favorite cornerstone of many an idealistic edifice. 
And the confusion in motives which analysis may discern in 
Berkeley’s thinking is the same confusion which lies embedded 
in the minds of his zealous followers. To this confusion the 
following pages seek to direct attention. 

Berkeley and those who adhere to his subjectivism seem to 
postulate an identity of meaning in the terms mental and spirit- 
ual. In the passage from Berkeley cited above, ‘mind’ and 
‘spirit’ are used interchangeably as if they were synonymous. 
A spiritual conception of the world is assumed to follow directly 
from the demonstration that its constitution is mental. Once 
prove, so the assumption runs, that “all those bodies which com- 
pose the mighty frame of the world” require a ‘mind’ to de- 
scribe and to account for its nature, then it can be established 
that God is in his heaven and all is right with the cosmos; that 
our universe, in fact, is the paragon of goodness, beauty, order, 
rationality; in short, of all those ideals and values epitomised 
under the word ‘spirituality.’ It is all so very, very simple. 
A world conceived as composed of material particles is regarded 
ipso facto as naked of spirituality; to show that it is spiritual 
one must begin by dissolving it into psychical dust. 

It demands no great feat of philosophic imagination to chal- 
lenge the presupposition that in order to regard the world as 
propitious to spiritual values one has, as a condition sine qué 
non, to reduce it to mental categories. A world describable in 
the language of ‘mind’ may as such be hostile to the deepest 
and noblest aspirations of the ‘spirit.’ Empirical considerations 
alone suffice to show that many things which exemplify mental 
traits are often destructive of those features which we are wont 
to regard as spiritual. It requires observation little astute to view 


1 Merz, John Theodore, A Fragment on the Human Mind, pp. 39, 40. 
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as sordid and corrupt much of what constitutes our mental life. 
No human being, however normal, is a stranger to emotional and 
volitional experiences unspiritual in character and direction. We 
need but remind ourselves of the analysis of human nature char- 
acteristic of Southern Buddhism and of Pauline Christianity to 
appreciate the possible discrepancy between the mental and the 
spiritual. And it is easy to see that an interpretation of the 
world in terms of certain mental traits, those that seemed to 
Hobbes or to Kant constitutive of the mind of ‘natural’ man, 
would banish from it all those things which we associate with 
spirituality. There would be in such a world no goodness, no 
beauty, no holiness, no perfection, no order, no significance, no 
rationality, although it would still be possible to characterize it 
as mental. For stupidity is mental. And so is cruelty and 
hatred and anger and envy and jealousy and cowardice and cov- 
etousness and many other brutish tissues which form no incon- 
siderable portion of the fabric and texture of consciousness. To 
say then that the world is mental is to say nothing at all about 
its spirituality. To render it amenable to ideas is not to show 
its congruity with ideals. Quite the contrary: it is within spec- 
ulative possibility to imagine a world through and through mental 
but revoltingly unspiritual, a world responsive to our ideas but at 
variance with our ideals. And it is precisely the recognition of 
this disparity, the antinomy between a world subject to our ideas 
and a world antagonistic to our ideals, which lends to pessimism 
— especially to the type represented by Schopenhauer — peculiar 
pertinency and potency. 

So singularly instructive for our purpose is this type of pes- 
simism that brief mention must here be made of it. For Scho- 
penhauer’s philosophy, being ‘ idealistic,’ is a perennial challenge 
to the usual optimism which is supposed to follow from the rec- 
ognition of mind as an ultimate category. The thesis that there 
is in the world nothing but mind is in Schopenhauer’s doctrine 
as essential a part as it is, for example, in that of Berkeley. 
For him as for Berkeley the contents of experience cannot be 
rendered intelligible in terms other than those derived from mind. 
The range of the world must for each one of us coincide with 
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the range of experience. The substance of the universe is the 
substance of ideas; it exists to be felt, perceived, intuited, known, 
desired, repulsed, or otherwise appropriated by mind. Objec- 
tivity conceived as non-mental or extra-mental can have little 
meaning in a philosophy the starting point of which is the dec- 
laration: Die Welt ist meine Vorstellung. But the fact that the 
basis and the contents of the world must be sought in mind, that 
its locus and range must be explored within consciousness or 
experience, does not by itself confer upon it meaning, signifi- 
cance, dignity, rationality —in short, spirituality. The contrast 
of which Schopenhauer’s philosophy is such a profound expres- 
sion is the familiar contrast between ‘ existential’ judgments and 
‘spiritual’ judgments (so William James aptly translates what 
the Germans denominate as Werturteile). The existential facts 
themselves, whether they fall inside or outside the charmed circle 
of mind, do not carry within them certificates of spiritual value. 
The existential problem is one thing, the spiritual another. And 
it is of the essence of all pessimism, whether it exhibits itself 
in emotional or in rational dress, whether it shows itself in pas- 
sionately temperamental or in intellectually impersonal vesture, 
to presuppose a radical disparity between existence and value. 
Indeed, this #s pessimism—the poignant experience or the pier- 
cing conviction that actual existence is wanting in worth and that 
the values which the soul craves have in reality no abiding city. 
Such is the general form of all genuine pessimism, whether it 
is achieved through personal experience or disinterested analysis. 
Only in Schopenhauer — and this should give pause to those who 
confuse the mental with the spiritual—this fundamental oppo- 
sition between existence and value is one which has at its root 
the idealistic presupposition that there is in the universe nothing 
but mind. Is it too paradoxical to say that Schopenhauer’s is a 
pessimism which has for its basis the explicit recognition of a 
profound antinomy between ‘ mind’ and ‘spirit,’ if mind be un- 
derstood to connote a meaning mainly existential, and spirit a 
sense implying value? Mind, for Schopenhauer, is, in the last 
analysis, essentially unspiritual, that is, blind, foolish, capricious, 
cruel, sordid, and miserable. 
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It would not be necessary to insist so much upon the possibility 
of a genuine clash between a mental and a spiritual conception 
of the world were it not for the optimistic bias of traditional 
idealism, a bias which, to a large extent, is due to the confusion 
of mind with spirituality. In the case of Berkeley this confusion 
is quite transparent. To ward off the menace to a spiritual view 
of things, involved in materialism, Berkeley elaborates his doc- 
trine of esse est percipi as a bulwark against atheism. God must 
be viewed under the form of mentality, such as our human per- 
ceptions exemplify, if he is to be conceived as the source and the 
guarantee of all that is spiritual. But a mosaic of sensations and 
perceptions — for such after all is structurally Berkeley’s world 
— is this, one may ask, more congruous and commensurate with 
divinity than a galaxy of physical atoms? “It is not the stuff 
things are made of that concerns us,” remarks Mr. Santayana, 
“but the things into which that stuff may be made. Therefore, 
a philosopher who constructs a world out of leaping, flickering, 
and self-devouring thoughts is a physical philosopher only, quite 
as much as if he constructed the world out of fire.”* What is 
here said in disparagement of the post-Kantian idealists applies 
with much greater force to Berkeley, whose philosophy is a sort 
of inverted physics. Little skill in dialectic is required to show 
that Berkeley, in his substitution of a mental for a physical 
atomism, removes from materialism nothing more than its name. 
In the words of a recent writer: “So long as we take it simply 
as it stands, this changing of objects into ideas really changes 
little but their names, as Berkeley himself is willing enough 
upon occasion to maintain. . . . There is nothing distinctive in 
Berkeley until we can justify his hypothesis of a Deity. Short 
of that he changes the names of things, but no more. Now, 
it is when he is pressed for evidence in support of this, that 
Berkeley fails to satisfy Hume’s more exacting standards of 
evidence.”* Berkeley, continues the same author, could only 
reach his Deity “by doing precisely what he would not allow 

1“The Two Idealisms” in The International Quarterly, Vol. VI, 1907, 


p. 24. 
2J. W. Scott, Syndicalism and Philosophical Realism, pp. 63, 5s. 
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the materialists to do, transcend the actual data of sense.”* 
And because realism is a predilection for the immediate and 
given, unwilling to transcend the data as found, Berkeley, so 
this critic avers, should be called not an idealist at all, but a 
realist. Another critic, Professor G. P. Adams, has the same 
objection in mind in characterizing Berkeley’s insight as “so 
utterly sweeping in its scope that it often seems to be only 
a re-naming of the total universe of knowable objects, con- 
sidered wholesale and en bloc, and a relabelling which tells us 
nothing further about any of the specific items or relations 
which characterize the particular things within our world.”? 
Yet, what these critics fail to note is the fact that in all those 
who, like Berkeley, seek earnestly to substitute mind for matter 
as the substance of things, the conviction is irresistible that the 
mental as such, whatever its direction and goal, is deeper, more 
significant — more worthy, in short, —than its opposite. Spiritual 
values, so they believe, cannot be dissociated from mind. To 
exchange the material stuff of things for a fabric woven of dif- 
ferent texture is to effect more than a change in name. It means 
for them a change in the ultimate destiny of the universe. Matter 
is, so they assume, impervious to spirituality ; mind alone is conso- 
nant with it. Thus the bias of idealism may be expressed as a bias 
for mind as such. The existential judgments about mind are not 
merely existential. They are ultimately judgments of value. And 
because mind is held to be the region where existence and value 
coalesce, a mental atomism, such as Berkeley’s, tends at once to 
assume an optimistic coloring. For if pessimism consists in the 
antinomy between existential judgments and judgments of value, 
optimism means their intrinsic harmony. But to represent mind 
as the locus of their happy conjunction or coalescence involves 
a disregard of all those motives, which, in Schopenhauer and 
in the mystics, lie behind the disparagement of mind, and render 
such disparagement intelligible. Mind can be exalted, so it would 
seem, only if the unspiritual in it remains undetected, or, if dis- 
covered, becomes sublimated. 

The attempt to sublimate what is unspiritual in mind or con- 


1 Op. cit., p. 67. 
2 Idealism and the Modern Age, pp. 124, 125. 
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sciousness, thus making it possible to define in its name both 
existence and value, is a feat for which the post-Kantian idealists, 
with the notable exception of Schopenhauer, have a special claim 
to distinction. Unmindful of the cautious though inarticulate 
realism of Kant, his followers convert an idealism exclusively 
epistemological into an idealism which is predominantly ontologi- 
cal. Kant’s teaching that the facts of experience are subject to 
the behest of mind and for that very reason permit no incursion 
into their inner and metaphysical nature, is for his successors, 
as we shall see, productive of a quite different result. The meta- 
physical situation is for Kant problematic just because the epis- 
temological is so luminous. Unknowable for him is the spiritual 
character of the world precisely because its phenomenal nature 
is knowable in mental terms. For Kant to know means to ‘ phe- 
nomenalize,’ #.¢., to know means to effect a certain transformation 
or transfiguration of reality. Knowledge introduces into reality 
elements which are foreign to it, elements that have to do with 
its structure, its order, its sequence, its regularity, its uniformity, 
its general lawfulness. What we know is thus ontologically 
tainted, as it were, by means of those forms, concepts, categories, 
or ideas in terms of which things that enjoy an existence un- 
disturbed by them are translated and transmuted. Whether the 
real world is or is not subject to the imperious demands of spirit- 
uality, whether it is or is not in accord with our deepest ideals 
and values, the nature of knowledge itself prevents us from as- 
certaining. Paradoxically enough, the tools or instruments of 
knowledge — our ‘ideas ’— changing whatever they touch or ap- 
propriate, are creative of a new, but phenomenal, world which for 
ever insinuates itself between us and the real nature of the uni- 
verse, so that for us as knowers and discoverers it must always 
remain problematic whether reality is friendly or whether it 
is inimical to our ‘ideals.’ Intelligence, in the very act of 
constructing into coherent and orderly structures the given ele- 
ments of experience, erects an impenetrable screen before the 
real or inner nature of things. Strange as it may sound to say 
it, it is our ideas which separate us from theoretical certitude 
concerning our ideals. To put it in a drastic form: it is our 
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mind with its categories which veils from our purview the spirit- 
ual world. And whenever the mind endeavors to lift the veil, 
as it is perforce destined to do, it discovers, not the ideals which 
it theoretically seeks, not the values which it intellectually craves, 
but itself in a hopeless maze of contradictions, in an inextricable 
net of antinomies. For Kant, therefore, the destiny of reason 
is a tragic destiny. It seeks to transcend what it is never able 
to transcend. It perpetually labors to pass beyond its mental 
confines to a region of spiritual truths only thereby to renew 
the discovery of its inevitable and impassable limits. Concretely 
and in the language of Kant, God, freedom and immortality — 
the names and symbols for the deepest of human values—are 
objects which reason is forced perpetually to seek and which 
it is cozened continually to renounce. We are bidden by Kant 
to witness perhaps the greatest tragedy imaginable, the tragedy 
of a deep and never-ending struggle of mind with its own antin- 
omies in its endeavor to transcend the positive region of ideas 
and to reach the problematic sphere of ideals; problematic, of 
course, from the point of view of demonstrable knowledge. 

But this tragedy may be read in either of two ways. It may 
mean, what indeed it means to Schopenhauer, that we have here 
to do with a fundamental and ultimate diremption between ex- 
istence and value, an absolute and irreducible discord between 
mind and spirituality. Unintelligible is the incompatibility be- 
tween the region of ideas and the realm of ideals,—it simply 
passes understanding. And it is this irrational fissure between 
our ideas and our ideals which lends to Schopenhauer’s pessi- 
mism its deepest aspect. The other rendering of the tragic strug- 
gle of mind with its own discrepancies and dissensions, the one 
made familiar by the rest of the post-Kantians, consists in boldly 
identifying spirituality with mind incessantly divided against it- 
self, and rationality with consciousness for ever torn asunder by 
anguish and misery, error and sin, folly and caprice, negation 
and contradiction. By sublimating all that appears unspiritual 
in consciousness, mind and spirituality become ultimately co-ex- 
tensive and co-eval. This sublimation, however, cannot be ef- 
fected without viewing mind as a whole and as a process. As 
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a whole mind absorbs and assimilates all its unspiritual parts; 
as a process it transcends them and leaves them behind. Spirit- 
uality, according to these post-Kantian idealists, is nothing but 
this continual absorbing and transcending by mind of its own dis- 
crepant and rebellious parts. Where there is spiritual life, there 
is incessant struggle with refractory elements. Thus to view 
mind or consciousness is to view it as ‘ dialectical,’ i.e., as unfold- 
ing and expanding in accordance with an immanent and rhythmic 
law, a law, however, which resembles not a little a sword that 
is double-edged. For this law condemns as negative and irra- 
tional the parts taken in isolation; but justifies and vindicates 
them in relation to the whole. Professor Hoernlé, a recent ad- 
vocate of traditional idealism, has worded this ‘double-edged’ 
dialectical principle with fair accuracy in a passage that is worth 
quoting. “From this principle,” he says, discussing the problem 
of the self, “ flows the spiritual structure of all self-consciousness. 
It implies both identity and difference of ‘self’ and ‘ world.’ 
As a part, the self is distinguishable, not from, but within, the 
whole, and the whole so far confronts the self as an overwhelm- 
ing, and in some moods as a foreign or hostile ‘Other.’ But the 
part also belongs to the whole, and the life of the whole pulses 
in the part; and this sense of being at one with, or at home in, 
the universe is the complementary oscillation in the experience of 
being a self, and, as such, an individual focus of the universe.” * 
This ‘ dialectical relation’ of whole and part holds true, not only 
of self and not-self, but of all things, since, according to the 
presupposition of all post-Kantians, mind or consciousness is 
their common and fundamental basis. It is precisely this uni- 
versal mental basis of all things which guarantees their spiritual 
career. Nothing mental, however irrational and diabolical, is 
sufficiently opaque to resist the ubiquitous process of dialectical 
sublimation. In Hegel’s world, for instance, unreasonable facts 
are needed, as Royce remarks, “in order to give to Hegel’s form 
of the reasonable principle its opportunity to triumph through 
its own activity.... From Hegel’s point of view, it is quite 
reasonable that particular instances of the irrational should be 


1 Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics, pp. 292, 293. 
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present.”* Universal sublimation of all that is unreasonable and 
unspiritual in consciousness is vouchsafed by a new logic, accord- 
ing to which things partake at once of identity and difference. 
As a part, adapting Professor Hoernlé’s phraseology, the irra- 
tional is distinguishable, not from, but within, the whole of the 
spiritual reality; but the life of the spirit throbs equally in all 
parts, and is thus their identity, unity, and continuity. Here we 
have the ultimate harmony of mind and spirituality. No wonder, 
then, that mind or consciousness is for the post-Kantians some- 
thing which denotes at once existence and value. No wonder 
Hegel could, in all philosophic sincerity, find it possible to make 
the famous assertion that “ what is real, is rational” and “ what 
is rational is real” ; reality, in this case, meaning whatever partakes 
of the nature of mind, and its rationality consisting in yielding to 
a universal process of sublimation. 

Farther than Hegel it would seem impossible to go in the 
apotheosis of mind. What is in Berkeley a stark assumption, 
i.e., the equivalence of mind and spirituality, is, in Hegel’s phi- 
losophy, a matter of rigid and sustained proof. No one, of 
course, could be blind to the enormous difference, in complexity 
as well as in profundity, between Berkeley’s mental atomism and 
Hegel’s spiritual absolutism. Yet in both may not the same 
fundamental difficulty be detected? Just as Berkeley, it may be 
urged, in substituting mind for matter as the only substance of 
things, has, in the last analysis, removed from materialism its 
name alone, leaving the world otherwise unaltered, so Hegel, it 
may likewise be contended, in identifying reality with an Ab- 
solute Spirit, has, after all is said and done, effected no more 
than a verbal change. As for Hegel’s account of things in terms 
of an Absolute, from the point of view of which whatever hap- 
pens is seen to be indispensable to make the universe as spiritual 
as it possibly could be, what is it ultimately but a defense of 
the tautological assertion that ‘ whatever is, is,’ and a warrant 
for the noxious belief that ‘ whatever is, is right?’ Of Hegel’s 
idealism Mr. Santayana has said, perhaps too harshly but not 
altogether unjustly, that it “is simply contempt for all ideals, 


1 Lectures on Modern Idealism, p. 224. 
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and a hearty adoration of things as they are.”* This is an ex- 
travagant statement and does not, of course, tell the whole story. 
Hegel was not merely the ideological apologist for the established 
order of things. His dialectical analysis of life involves a mer- 
ciless criticism of all that is, however seemingly fixed and perma- 
nent. Everything, according to his philosophy, is unstable, and, 
from a temporal point of view, doomed to be fugitive. The 
emphasis upon the change and evanescence of things is a pre- 
dilection which suggests the ‘radical’ rather than the ‘conserv- 
ative.’ But this is only one edge of the dialectical sword. There 
is another. Viewed logically and timelessly, everything, however 
ephemeral, discloses itself as a necessary part of a rational whole. 
This means, if it means anything, a vindication, on a priori 
grounds, of any status quo in science, religion, art, politics, and 
morals; it means, more specifically, an apology for the social 
organizations, political institutions, economic conditions, religious 
creeds, zsthetic and literary tastes of any and every given epoch. 
In short, everything any nation or race or individual chances at 
any historical moment to bring to fruition must be regarded as 
inevitable and rational and good and right. Viewed thus, the 
criticism that Hegel’s idealism contains too ‘ realistic’ an admix- 
ture is not without pertinency. It belongs to the pathos of He- 
gel’s idealism to permit “a hearty adoration of things as they 
are” and to encourage a conservatism of the blindest sort. Of 
any particular situation, event, or interest, Hegel’s account is 
not at all incongruous with the language of the crassest realism. 
His logic is a sort of Reallogik; just as his exaltation of the 
political state favors a notorious Realpolitik. We must perforce 
accept as given and inevitable and rational whatever we find or 
discover. The established order is always the right order. It 
is his metaphysical bias, however, which saves Hegel’s doctrine 
from a gross realism. It is, as in the case of Berkeley, the bias 
for mind or consciousness as such. Things are not accepted sim- 
ply because they are given; they are accepted because they are 
given as mind, by mind, to mind. The spiritual function of 
things is deduced from their mental structure. Whatever is, 


1 Winds of Doctrine, p. 162. 
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is regarded by Hegel as fundamentally spiritual, for no other 
reason, it appears, than because whatever is, is interpreted by 
him as the ultimate expression of a conscious reality. This ex- 
plains the inordinate optimism of Hegel in the face of the trials 
and tragedies of life which none better than he knew how to 
discern and articulate. It is difficult to avoid speaking of Hegel’s 
philosophy as a ‘Demonodicy’—a justification of the ways of 
the devil, as it were—so plentiful are in his ‘ rational’ world 
pain and sorrow and sin and struggle and defeat. Is this state- 
ment so very impertinent? I think not. Hegel’s existential judg- 
ments differ little from those of Schopenhauer: the tragedy of 
life and mind, drawn by Schopenhauer with such consummate 
literary skill, is painted by Hegel in colors no less somber, but 
suggesting nothing alas! of the pessimist’s artistic genius. Noth- 
ing indeed could be more grim than the life of mind as unfolded 
in Hegel’s Phenomenology. But for Hegel mind is what it could 
not be for Schopenhauer: the locus both of existence and value. 
And in the conviction of their ultimate harmony or coalescence 
consists the justification of metaphysical optimism. Thus the 
apotheosis of mind by Hegel has its initial impulse in the axi- 
omatic assumption that only in mental terms can spirituality be 
defined. The result is an existential account of the universe, and 
a verdict concerning its worth, in terms of the same fundamental 
bias. It is this bias which aids us in understanding (what other- 
wise seems the most baffling thing in all philosophy), how purely 
existential judgments parade with startling suddenness as spiritual 
judgments, and vice versa, how judgments of value assume before 
our very eyes existential rank. And herein lies the significance 
of Hegel’s philosophy: it is an attempt on a grand scale— 
perhaps the grandest —to lodge in mind or consciousness alone 
all reality and all value. 

Whether Hegel has succeeded well or ill in such a vast under- 
taking is something that need not concern us here. The only 
point having claim upon our attention for the present is the motive 
which lies behind his bias for consciousness. This motive has to 
do with the search for a single source from the point of view of 
which existential judgments will be seen to coalesce with judgments 
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of value. The conviction that mind alone is such a source is at 
the root of Hegel’s complicated system; the apotheosis of mind 
is its soul and leaven. There is for Hegel but one form or 
category of existence which is identical with an absolute form 
or category of value, discoverable in the region of consciousness, 
and ultimately fusing with it. The universe cannot be envisaged 
other than as mind without robbing it at one stroke of both its 
stuff and substance and its meaning and worth. The whole He- 
gelian edifice rests upon the presupposition that consciousness 
and spirituality are in the last analysis one and indivisible. This 
presupposition, however, may be rejected. Schopenhauer’s man- 
ner of challenging it, by viewing mind and spirituality as funda- 
mentally antagonistic, has already been noted. But there is 
yet another way. It consists in the refusal to deny spiritual 
import to a world amenable to description in non-mental terms. 
For spirituality is a concept of value, capable of union with or 
severance from any existential judgment. The material texture, 
‘material’ in the Aristotelian sense, of which the world is re- 
garded as being woven, is as such spiritually neutral. No par- 
ticular content needs to preclude the possibility of its being spirit- 
ually plastic. May not from any stuff spiritual significance be 
extracted, provided it shows itself in accord with certain human 
needs and interests and values? 

I shall hazard a paradox in taking as an illustration an ex- 
treme case—the case of metaphysical materialism. Materialism 
is commonly interpreted as the uncompromising foe of all that 
is spiritual. That it is theoretically destructive of certain cher- 
ished values is true enough. The description of the world in 
terms of one homogeneous physical substance, of which all things 
are but different configurations, resulting from the mechanical 
and regular motion of its ultimate particles, is this not, one may 
well ask, tantamount to a denial of ‘God, freedom, and immor- 
tality’? Yes, so it must be replied, if these concepts are viewed 
in the light of traditional theology and idealistic metaphysics ; and 
in so far as all spiritual values are lodged in them, and in them 
alone, materialism must indeed be condemned as spiritually bar- 
ren. Nevertheless, materialism is not without spiritual predilec- 
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tions of its own. Not purely cognitive are the motives for em- 
bracing a materialistic view of things. Materialism, too, is the 
generalized response to an inner bias. The bias for matter has 
its roots in certain ideals and values no less spiritual than those 
that inspire the bias for mind. Strange as it may sound to say 
it, some of the motives for materialism are spiritual motives. 
To be sure, the zealous partisans of doctrines opposed to ma- 
terialism see in it nothing but negation and disintegration. Be- 
fore their very eyes the universe seems to crumble into dust. 
They shudder to think of it as an endless dance of atoms, a 
senseless drift of particles. Yet the needs which materialism 
satisfies are human needs. One of them is bound up with what 
William James calls the “sentiment of rationality.” ‘“‘ What is 
the task which philosophers set themselves to perform,” asks 
James, “and why do they philosophize at all” ? And he replies: 
“They desire to attain a conception of the frame of things which 
shall on the whole be more rational than that somewhat chaotic 
view which everyone by nature carries about with him under 
his hat.”* In all the deeper forms of materialism or naturalism, 
from Lucretius to Santayana, lies embedded this spiritual senti- 
ment of rationality. Not without conviction is a materialistic 
theory accepted by its votaries—not, in fact, without the con- 
viction — that it alone succeeds in satisfying the human passion 
for intelligibility. From this point of view, materialism is one 
of the many philosophic adventures engaged in the spiritual 
struggle with a refractory world, It is this intellectual battle 
with a stubborn universe which imparts to every philosophy, 
whatever its theoretical result, a spiritual meaning and dignity. 
That materialism does not satisfy the rational demands of all 
men, simply shows that such demands are various, tangled and 
incongruous with motives other than rational. How else ex- 
plain the everlasting contest of metaphysical ideas? But the cry 
of the human passion for rationality is heard in every philosophy. 
Materialism is no exception. Matter is capable of sublimation 
as much as is mind. Matter, too, may be envisaged as the solver 
of our riddles. The assertion that there is in the world nothing 


1The Will to Believe, p. 63. 
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but matter in motion is a judgment not merely existential. In 
those who uphold it, as, for instance, in Lucretius, it easily be- 
comes converted into a judgment of value. For matter is con- 
templated as something eternal, indestructible, ubiquitous. As 
such it not only solves our problems but also exalts our minds. 
It banishes from our hearts fear and superstition. It drives 
away doubt and perplexity. It engenders a deep humility and 
a wise resignation. Serenity and a calm joy, too, may follow 
from the contemplation of matter as all pervading. There is 
a pleasure, as James puts it, in finding that a chaos of facts 
is the expression of a single underlying fact. It is “like the 
relief of the musician at resolving a confused mass of sound into 
melodic or harmonic order.”* And the sublimity of an infinite 
substance, the fertile essence of countless worlds, may it not give 
rise to feelings akin to religious awe and reverence? There is 
thus no impropriety in speaking of the spiritual implications of 
materialism. In this connection, Guyau’s significant remarks on 
materialism may here be cited. ‘‘ Materialism,” he says, “is ad- 
vocated in the name of positive science; but it, not less than 
idealism, belongs really to the poetry of metaphysics; its poetry 
is recorded simply in terms of atoms and motion, instead of in 
terms of the elements of consciousness. . . . Materialism is in 
some sort a tissue of metaphor in which scientific terms lose their 
scientific signification, and gain a metaphysical signification in its 
stead, transferred, as they are, to a domain that lies beyond the 
range of experience. . . . And finally, materialism, properly so 
called, has been invaded by a notion which has been at all times 
peculiarly adapted to satisfy the metaphysical and religious aspi- 
rations of mankind, the notion of infinity.”? 

Not so much by its notion of infinity, as Guyau holds, does 
materialism tend to take on a spiritual coloring, but rather, it 
seems to me, by its conception of unity. In its quest for unity — 
if but a casual observation may here be made on a profound 
analogy — materialism bears not a little resemblance to mysticism. 
Both the mystic and the materialist refuse to identify the real 


1 OP. cit., p. 65. 
2 The Non-Religion of the Future. English translation, pp. 490 and 491. 
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world with the multiplicity of heterogeneous things confusedly 
impinging upon our ordinary experience. Of a pluralistic uni- 
verse they do not conceive. Of individual variety, irreducible 
diversity, ultimate complexity —categories both existential and 
spiritual which inspire the philosophies of thinkers as widely di- 
vergent as William James is from Leibniz, or Nietzsche from 
Herbart—of ‘pluralistic’ principles, in short, mystics and ma- 
terialists evince no appreciation. A unity there must be, so they 
profoundly believe, behind and beyond the superficial medley and 
flow of things. And this unity—of this mystics and mate- 
rialists are equally convinced—must be homogeneous in essence, 
immutable in substance. All things, multiple and diverse though 
they appear to sense and imagination, must be viewed, as in 
Swinburne’s “‘ Hertha,” as partaking of an unchanging identity. 
The Many pass, the One remains. All is One, whether named 
Force, Energy, Life, or the Nameless. Alike in mysticism and ma- 
terialism, there is no compromise with the ‘Many.’ The problem 
of consciousness which would seem to offer serious obstacles to 
such a radical monism is for the mystic and the materialist not 
at all insuperable. Consciousness must be made to fuse with 
the One. Such fusion may be accomplished in a variety of ways. 
It may, in materialism, take the form of extending the meaning 
of consciousness, as in Haeckel’s panpsychism, so as to include 
all so-called ‘unconscious’ manifestations; or it may take the 
form of denying to consciousness any attributes not possessed by 
physical energy. In any case, ordinary consciousness must be so 
transformed that it will cease to be a menace to materialistic 
monism. Of such ‘transformation’ of ordinary consciousness 
consists the fascinating lore of mysticism. Consciousness must 
be robbed of its power to disturb the permanent stillness and 
harmony of the One. The One—when the impediments are 
removed which the ordinary consciousness puts in the way to its 
discovery — either turns out to be filled with a new and esoteric 
type of consciousness, such as characterizes the ecstatic mystic 
vision, or, from the non-mystic point of view, is possessed of no 
consciousness at all. Thus the method of the mystic is like the 
method of the materialist. To preserve the identity, unity, and 
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homogeneity of the real universe, the meaning of consciousness 
must undergo a radical change so as to be capable of being All 
or Nothing. Irrespective, therefore, of differences in specific 
tenets, in their allegiance to an uncompromising monism, to the 
extent of doing violence to the facts of consciousness, mysticism 
and materialism exhibit a remarkable affinity. Protean as are 
the forms of monism, they all seem to be “ bound each to each 
by natural piety.” The same ‘theory of values,’ as it were, ap- 
pears, so it may be suggested in passing, to be their common 
parent. It is the theory which accords preference to uniformity 
and simplicity over diversity and complexity. The postulate that 
a universe identical in substance or essence is more satisfying, 
intellectually or emotionally, than a universe which is hetero- 
geneous, seems to be at the heart of every monistic view that 
takes itself seriously. Materialism, then, despite its peculiar ex- 
istential judgments about the ‘stuff’ of the world, shares with 
speculative or religious mysticism a predilection for those values 
that center around the notions of uniformity, identity, simplicity, 
homogeneity, and above all, unity. This superficial suggestion 
of a possible analogy between materialism and mysticism, a sub- 
ject meriting more than parenthetical mention, is here inserted to 
emphasize once more the contention that a materialistic meta- 
physics, in spite of its rejection of mind or consciousness as 
ultimate categories, need not necessarily be considered refractory 
in responding to certain spiritual interests. 

I confess to having taken an extreme instance to illustrate 
the view that the universe need not be destitute of spiritual char- 
acters because its ‘ stuff’ may be described in non-mental terms. 
It is the counterpart of the doctrine, such as Schopenhauer’s, 
which withholds from the world spiritual qualities, although mind 
must be regarded as its substance and basis. Less paradoxical 
and more familiar an illustration is the case of Spinoza. For 
it is Spinoza who furnishes the classic vindication of the view 
that spiritual values are not excluded from a universe in which 
mind is but one manifestation or attribute among an infinite 
number. Mind for Spinoza is but a fragment or an incident 
in the total context of infinite possibilities. Spinoza, it is fair 
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to say, seems to be wanting in bias for mind as well as in bias 
for matter, the two being conceived by him, as everyone knows, 
as absolutely parallel to each other and to countless other, to 
us unfamiliar, manifestations of the same infinite universe. If 
there is a Spinozistic bias, it is rather a bias for ‘being’ as 
such. The universe as a whole, so Spinoza teaches, — under 
whatever attributes or modes it may appear to us, however tan- 
gled and sordid it may reveal itself to our defective and dis- 
tracted vision, — Being in its entirety, in all its expanse and with 
all its details, must be appraised as ‘spiritual,’ i.c., as rational, 
significant, full of dignity and sublimity, worthy of our reverence 
and love, commensurate indeed with the deepest spiritual con- 
cept of human coinage— God. Whatever is, is divine; in the 
discovery of this truth lies for Spinoza our sole spiritual vocation. 
But the assertion that the total context of Being is identical 
with God, this identity constituting the spiritual nature of the uni- 
verse, means for Spinoza the complete abandonment of the ego- 
centric and the anthropo-centric points of view. As a philosophy 
radically ‘deo-centric’ it disparages as relative all that is merely 
human. The spirituality of the universe does not consist for 
Spinoza in its plasticity to ideas and ideals derived from human 
mind or consciousness; its spirituality consists in having a locus 
and a range altogether beyond the ken of man’s inner life. Not 
by analogy with human experience is the universe rendered in- 
telligible, — that way lie vanity and conceit. In the surrender of 
such vain and inordinate ambition Spinoza finds the measure of 
man’s spiritual stature. Such surrender confers upon man the 
only spirituality he is capable of attaining. This is the meaning 
of Spinoza’s famous saying that he who truly loves God cannot 
wish that God should love him in return. It would degrade God 
to conceive of him as engrossed in that which is peculiar to man, 
a mere incident in the wealth of his infinite being. It exalts 
man, however, to forsake his own arrogance and impertinence 
and to contemplate the universe under the form of eternity, te., 
under the form of a divine destiny, for Spinoza synonymous with 
a non-human destiny. This involves the relinquishment of any 
attempt to envisage God in terms of mind, or consciousness, or 
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experience, or personality, or any other category drawn from 
but one of his infinite attributes. Omnis determinatio est negatio. 
Here we have a distinctly spiritual view of the universe in which 
mind has no vested interests. To reach the ‘deo-centric’ view, 
the ‘ideo-centric’ view must be completely left behind. 

All these historical illustrations disclose the conflict of human 
motives and attitudes in regard to the place of mind or con- 
sciousness in the total nature of things. The apotheosis of mind, 
latent or overt in most forms of modern idealism, is open to 
challenge by a variety of speculative possibilities. On the one 
hand, mind may be acknowledged to be the source and the basis 
of our existential judgments, but for this very reason one may 
consider problematic or nugatory our spiritual judgments or our 
judgments of value. An idealistic analysis of things may yield 
a theoretical agnosticism, such as Kant’s, concerning our ideal 
values and interests, or it may, 4 la Schopenhauer, culminate in 
a pessimistic view of our spiritual destiny. On the other hand, 
the complete banishment of spirituality is not necessarily involved 
in the rejection of mind as an ultimate category or in relegating 
it to a mere incident in an infinite universe. We have seen 
reasons for vindicating judgments of value on a basis naturalistic 
or Spinozistic. The possibility of insulating spirituality from 
mind and mind from spirituality, exemplified sufficiently in the 
history of thought, will always constitute the gravamen of the 
charge against those forms of idealism which seek in mind, and 
in mind alone, the locus of both our existential judgments and 
our judgments of value. 

The inferences to be drawn from the foregoing analysis, re- 
served for a discussion more extended than the present, might 
in the end lead to the question whether philosophic generaliza- 
tions are not after all judgments of value in disguise, even where 
the avowed purpose is to render valid judgments of an existen- 
tial nature. In one sentence, which I shall venture to translate 
freely, Simmel suggests the thought that “the timeless validity 
of philosophic doctrines does not lie in the truth they propound 
concerning objective reality, but rather in the genuineness and 
depth with which their objective assertions, often erroneous, ex- 
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press an inner attitude of mind towards the universe, and reveal, 
not the real nature of things, but rather by a circuitous route 
through them, the real nature of souls.”* Philosophy, so an 
enlightened humanism of Simmel’s type would express it, is a 
human response to things and not their cosmic transcript. Its 
function is not, if facetiousness be permitted, to furnish us with 
the latest absolute news from an infinite cosmos. In so far as 
it is concerned with existential judgments, philosophy can lay 
claim to no special privileges not enjoyed by science. Philosophic 
knowledge is not occult; philosophy, too, must depend for an 
intelligent insight into the nature of things upon observation, ex- 
periment, hypothesis, and verification. Where, as in philosophy, 
existential judgments are so much vaster than they are in science, 
the principle of scepticism, so much lauded by a noted geologist 
as a scientific principle, should, one would suppose, be applied 
with the utmost rigor. “The maxim that to err is human,” 
says Professor A. C. Lawson, “has become a very real and con- 
trolling doctrine among scientific men. They have, by the rigor 
of their methods of investigating hypotheses, become so familiar 
with error of observation and of judgment, that, in dealing with 
any new statement, whether of fact or of hypothesis, the first 
and safest assumption they make is, that it is partially erroneous. 
This is in fact the commonest of all scientific hypotheses, and 
the one which is most frequently confirmed. This scepticism 
is one of the surest symptoms of a healthy, vigorous mind. It 
is a happy approach to mental poise, in contrast to child-like 
credulity on the one hand and dogmatic denial on the other.” ? 
Yet, no such principle of scepticism, advocated by the man of 
science, is ever very much in evidence among philosophers. Phi- 
losophers hesitate little in reducing the entire universe to vast 
generalizations not easily tested. They do not shrink from ep- 
itomising under a single phrase or formula the cosmic fate of 
things. Thus we are told that all is mind or all is matter, all 
is unity or all is plurality, all is permanence or all is change, all 
is this or all is that. What worth, one may ask, have such sweep- 

1 Kant, p. 2. 


2“ The Spirit of Science ” in University of California Chronicle, Vol. XXII, 
No, 2, p. 13. 
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ing generalizations? Are they sustained by observation and ex- 
periment as are the generalizations of science? The difficulty of 
reaching final certitude concerning any circumscribed sphere of 
facts, to which science limits itself, does this not render all the 
more dubious any ascertainable and exact knowledge of the bound- 
less regions of philosophic research? In truth, so it must be 
candidly admitted, were the fruits of philosophy merely judg- 
ments of existential import, the harvest would be far from en- 
couraging. But if Simmel is right in holding that philosophic 
assertions about the nature of things reveal but the inner dis- 
positions of human attitudes towards them; or, putting the 
matter in my own way, if the task of philosophy is one which 
through existential judgments discloses, records, and interprets 
our judgments of value, then the sweeping assertions of philosophy 
are not to be viewed as hypotheses to be empirically verified or 
discredited. They are, as this fragmentary analysis of the ideal- 
istic apotheosis of mind has suggested, rather expressions of con- 
flicting motives and needs, having their root in human nature and 
finding their concrete embodiment in human history. The inces- 
sant strife of rival theories in philosophy is a tragic struggle, not 
of competing scientific hypotheses, but of incompatible passions 
and values. The conflicts of philosophy are in the last analysis 
the conflicts of human civilization writ large. But all this forms 


the subject matter of another and larger essay. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECT OF THE PLATONIC 
VALUE-JUDGMENT. 


PREVIOUS paper* was devoted to the investigation of the 
objective elements common to all situations judged to be 
of value, especially of moral value. The present paper passes 
from the objective to the subjective aspect of the value-judgment, 
and asks how the Platonic judge comes to his decisions, i.e., 
what psychological elements are involved in the value-judgment 
as such, what it is in the character and personality of the judge 
which really does the judging and finally decides upon questions 
of value. 

If we attempt to put together the very various hints and state- 
ments in the Dialogues as to the psychological basis of the value- 
judgment, we find that these fall, naturally and inevitably, under 
three main heads, viz.: (1) Nature—i.e., original psychological 
equipment for making value-judgments iiberhaupt; (2) Experi- 
ence —i.¢., a development of the ‘natural’ equipment in accord- 
ance with repeated social experience, so that the organism attains 
a new equilibrium at the level of social habit; (3) Reason—i.e., 
a development of the natural equipment in accordance with in- 
sight into ultimate reality. 

Under these three heads is grouped together for special con- 
sideration all the evidence found in the Dialogues. We shall 
proceed to consider this evidence, inductively and without prej- 
udice,? under these three heads. 

1. Nature—A value-judgment of some sort is universal, and 

1“ Reality and the Moral Judgment in Plato,” this Review, Vol. XXIX, 
1920, PP. 355-373, 453-475. 

2 The general method of interpretation consists in omitting altogether the 
evidence concerning the instincts and habits, in insisting that Plato’s aim is 
to cut loose entirely from ‘pleasure’ and from anything in the nature of 
sensory or even social experience, and in believing that in anamnesis (Meno, 
Phedrus) we have the clear and final Platonic answer to this question. Cf. 
Adam’s note to Rep., 476 A, C. The reference to anamnesis is doubtless im- 
portant, but it is a mistake in method to omit or seek to explain away the 
very considerable body of evidence re pleasure and sensory experience. 
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is found, not only among human beings, who possess reason, 
but among animals generally, whether they possess reason or 
not. All beings which have perception have, as such, a quasi- 
instinctive interest in satisfactions as opposed to dissatisfactions 
(Phileb., 20 D, Laws, 732 E f.). Conation as such, even in its 
widest and most elementary sense, is bound up with satisfactions 
and dissatisfactions (Rep., 437 E f.). The simplest concrete 
form of this universal value-judgment is found in our pleasure- 
pain experiences (Laws, 653 A-B). Finally, as this pleasure- 
pain sense functions in connection with (a) all forms of sensa- 
tion without exception, from the simplest vision and audition to 
the complex organic sensation of bodily well-being, () all kinds 
of bodily movement as such, from a simple twitch of limb or tail 
to the articulate use of the voice, (c) all activities whatever 
which lead to the satisfaction of instinctive wants such as hunger, 
thirst, and the sex-appetite, we can conclude that the value-judg- 
ment also is as universal as life and consciousness. So far as 
any activity is pleasant, it is sought after and regarded as a good. 
So far as it is unpleasant, it is avoided and regarded as an 
evil.* 

This, then, is the primitive and universal type of experience 
upon which all elementary value-judgments rest. At this level, 
man is a bundle of quasi-instinctive wants, each of which seeks 
its own satisfaction independently of the rest. The general re- 
sult is somewhat chaotic, inconsistent and confused, a matter 
of conflicting and unintelligent special interests (Soph., 228 B-D, 
Phileb., 12 C f.). Out of this confusion, however, there grad- 
ually emerge certain groups of satisfaction-seeking tendencies 
which drift together, and thus give rise to distinct types of value- 
judgment. In the first place (a), man is distinguished from 
other animals by taking pleasure, not merely in any and every 
kind of movement, in movement as such, but also and especially 
in ordered, rhythmic movement, in sequences and recurrences 
appropriately accentuated and stressed (Laws., 672 C-D, 653 
D f.,673 C-D). This feeling after law and order in the sphere 
of movement and kinesthetic sensation, expressing itself prim- 


1 Op. cit., Puiros, Rev., XXIX, pp. 361-362, where references are given. 
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itively in the choric dance, is the basis of art in all its forms 
(Phileb., 26 A, B, Laws 814 E ff.), and thus, at the natural and 
quasi-instinctive level of a feeling after the rhythmical, and 
avoidance of the unrhythmical, furnishes us with the rudimen- 
tary beginnings of taste or the esthetic value-judgment (Rep., 
401 D f., Laws, 656 A ff.). In the second place (b), the group 
of gregarious or herd instincts, including the natural dispositions 
at the bottom of physical courage and of quietness or moderation, 
when associated with this human feeling after law and order, 
results in some kind of instinctive analogon of Justice, a set of 
dispositions which seek satisfaction in a social life of law and 
order, with all the social standards inevitably involved.t This 
feeling after satisfaction in the sphere of orderly social life fur- 
nishes us, at the level at present considered, with the beginnings 
of moral sentiment and the ethical value-judgment. In the third 
place (c), under the urge of what we may, perhaps, designate 
as curiosity, the instinctive reaching-out after novel experiences, 
primarily of a sensory kind (Rep., 375 E, Phileb., 54 E), the 
human feeling after law and order seeks a certain satisfaction 
in cognitive experiences as such, from neat solutions of specific 
puzzles and problems to the creation of systems of philosophy, 
and thus, in the satisfaction which it takes in what hangs together 
consistently, gives us the beginnings of the logical value-judg- 
ment(cf. Rep., 498 E). 

In the fourth place (d), the feeling after satisfaction as such 
contains the germ of a distinction between apparent and real 
satisfaction, and the search for a genuine satisfaction, something 
more permanent and more fundamentally satisfying than our 
ordinary experiences, is also universal (Symp., 204 E f., Rep., 
505 D). This feeling after reality is not exhausted in art, social 
conduct, and science, but seeks a satisfaction which shall be less 
specialized, more fundamental and more universal. In certain 
of its forms this tendency becomes a reaching out after God 
and a yearning to become like Him, and thus gives rise to the 
feeling of reverence, the beginnings of the religious value-judg- 
ment (Theet., 176 A, Laws, 716 C f.). In its more intellectual 


1 For the evidence on which this is based, see op. cit., pp. 458-461. 
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forms, i.e., when raised above the level of mere feeling to the 
more logical level of a feeling after truth and the methodical, 
scientific search for reality, the ideal of ‘assimilation to God’ 
becomes the ideal of attaining cognitive contact with ultimate 
reality, and the feeling of pleasure which underlies this research 
magnificent (Rep., 583 4) furnishes us with what we may per- 
haps designate as the beginnings of the metaphysical value-judg- 
ment, the most fundamental of all our senses of value, and the 
most universal, linking together again, at the upper limen of 
our value-sense, the specialized forms of the value-judgment in 
art, conduct, and science, which were originally also linked to- 
gether at the lower limen of the general feeling after satisfaction 
as such. 

While the specialization referred to is not complete, so that 
the zsthetical, the ethical, and the logical standpoints at times 
overlap and partially coincide, they are, in virtue of the feeling 
for law and order common to them all, frequently in the Dia- 
logues opposed to the more general feeling after the pleasant, 
on the ground that they are more definite and consistent, less 
chaotic and uncontrolled, less animal and more rational, more 
human, more Hellenic. But the general and unspecialized feel- 
ing after satisfaction as such is also opposed to them, in respect 
of their specific and narrow exclusion of value-in-general in 
favor of art-values, science-values, and social-conduct values. In 
the final case of the metaphysical standpoint, the special forms, 
as such, are transcended (Rep., 511 B), and it is only the element 
of value common to all value-judgments without exception, which 
is extracted by the dialectician and, in the form of the Idea of 
Good, accepted as absolute and unconditioned value. That is to 
say, the metaphysical value-judgment accepts the general element 
present in the universal pleasure-pain experience, and transcends 

1 Prig., 356 D f., Rep., 425 A, 585 B f., Laws, 673 C-D, etc. It should, 
perhaps, be noted, that the feeling after the pleasant is also a feeling after 
law and order (Phileb., 31 D f., 42 C ff.), inasmuch as pleasure is the affec- 
tive side of the recovery of equilibrium on the part of an organism which 
has been disturbed, but is coming back to its proper form and balance. It is 
only excessive pleasure that is lawless (Rep., 402 E, etc.). But it remains 


true that the law-element in pleasure is very general, indefinite, and unspe- 
cialized. 
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the specific distinctions between art, social conduct, and logic— 
upon the retention of which distinctions the specialized forms 
of the value-judgment depend — and thus attains to the universal 
essence of value, which was present from the first, though ob- 
scurely, in the feeling after satisfaction, even when this took 
the form of sensuous pleasure. The specialized forms are, in 
fact, at the level which Plato regards as ‘clearer than opinion, 
but less clear than science,’ and need to be transcended if the 
dialectician is ever to attain to the full truth which is present, 
however obscurely, at the natural or quasi-instinctive level. The 
identity between the elementary value-sense and the final dis- 
coveries of philososphic insight is brought out in such passages 
as those in which Plato maintains that ‘love’ is essentially ‘love 
of the good’(Symp., 204 E f., 206 A, Rep., 402 E), or elab- 
orates the conception of the ‘eye of the soul,’ which is present 
in every normal human being. It is true that the eye of the 
soul requires a special education to liberate it from the excessive 
influence of sensation, emotion, and prejudice, but, once set free, 
the primitive value-sense described under this term passes, by an 
absolutely continuous development, into the final insight of the 
philosopher-king. 

The natural level thus contains, in its feeling after satisfaction 
in the form of sensory pleasure, and especially in the specifically 
human feeling after orderly satisfaction in this field, an Anlage 
or germ which may become differentiated and integrated again 
in such a way as to furnish the beginnings of the zsthetical, the 
ethical, the logical, the religious, and the metaphysical value- 
judgment. But in itself, and left to itself, the natural level is 
not likely to develop beyond the merest beginnings of these value- 
judgments. The eye of the soul is there, it is true. But it is 
darkened and overlaid by all sorts of coverings and obscuring 
elements. In all of us there is a lawless, wild-beast element 
which belongs to our animal nature as such, and these animal 
passions are like leaden weights which keep us down and prevent 
us from soaring aloft into the upper realm. Or, by another 
analogy, our nature is like a tender plant, which requires very 
special treatment if it is to attain the full development of its 
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potentialities, and not to be stunted, feeble, withered. Under 
purely ‘natural’ conditions, as in the case of a wild plant, Plato 
is doubtful if the human plant can ever attain its ideal develop- 
ment. It needs help, and the help must, in the first place, come 
from ‘heaven.’ There are, he believes, in every large community 
a few divinely inspired men who have developed a high sense 
of values, and the advice of such men, even though they remain 
themselves at the level of inspiration —i.e., of an ‘ opinion’ 
which, though right or true, is ungrounded and not yet reduced 
to strict science, as in the well-known cases of Themistocles, 
Pericles, and Cimon —is yet of the utmost value to the commu- 
nity which needs their leadership. For, as inspired and ‘ friends 
of God,’ they establish or confirm already established institutions 
in such a way as to reflect the nature of reality, and are thus of 
genuine assistance to the community in its upward struggle to- 
wards the higher life, So too it is only with especially fine 
natures that even the educational system of his ideal community 
can do anything, and these exceptionally fine natures are, as 
such, regarded as ‘divinely inspired’ as well as somewhat rare. 
On the average, human nature runs after sense-pleasures and 
private, exclusive enjoyments, and remains obstinately blind to 
the higher things of life, and in general we must admit that, 
while every man undoubtedly contains the germ of all sorts of 
value-judgments, he is not likely, apart from an especially for- 
tunate disposition and an unusually excellent environment, to 
rise above the instinctive and associational level, the level of un- 
assisted nature, the level of ordimary sensual humanity. 

2. Experience-—Social experience, arising from the grouping 
of men together in their civic life, and especially in the social 
institutions of the gymnasium, theater, law-court, and assembly, 
develops a standard set of community values, values into which 
the young citizen grows up, and which he accepts because they 
have become, through education, a part of himself. He takes 
pleasure in activities which give pleasure to the majority of his 
fellow-citizens, and is pained at activities which grieve them, and 
this social or community value-sense is developed until it becomes 
second nature, as a result not only of constant social pressure, 
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but also, if necessary, of the more technical device of indictment 
in the courts if he ventures to think otherwise than as the many- 
headed beast thinks in such matters (Rep., 42 D, 494 E). This 
level of acceptance of social standards represents the level at 
which most men, even in the ideal community, are to be found, 
the level, not of insight and scientific knowledge, but of ‘ opinion,’ 
a value-judgment grounded in the pleasure-pain sense of num- 
bers, masses of humanity, a kind of greatest common measure 
of human valuations. 

In itself, this constitutes a certain advance upon the unstand- 
ardized reaction of the individual. In both cases we have a some- 
what simple reaching out after satisfaction as such, an elemen- 
tary and unspoiled sense of the value of a maximum of pleasure 
and a minimum of pain, a feeling for the harmonious, consistent, 
and permanent balancing of all human activities in such a way 
as to keep these functioning successfully for as long a time as 
possible. But, as compared with the value-sense of the unaided 
individual, the standardized value-sense of public opinion repre- 
sents a further development. It is based upon a wider range of 
experiences, and the organization of these, with the cancelling 
out of whatever is contradictory and the concentration in a single 
direction of whatever tendencies are mutually harmonious and 
consistent, necessarily penetrates further into the sources of em- 
pirical satisfaction. Greater breadth and greater depth: these 
are the characteristics which distinguish the social value-sense 
from the primitive value-sense of the mere individual (Prtg., 322 
B, E, 324 D f.). 

In the case of the zsthetical value-judgment, this distinction 
is strongly marked. Left to themselves, the opinions of indi- 
viduals as to the esthetic value of works of art differ and conflict 
with one another (Rep., 479 A-B, Laws, 655 B f.), and the 
effect of artistic surroundings upon the characters and judgment 
of those who select these surroundings only on the basis of in- 
dividual pleasure, is to confirm them in their diversity, and thus 
tends to disrupt the community, as well as to make the artists 
themselves scarcely fit for membership in the ethical polity (Rep., 
411 A-C, 424 B f.). But under the influence of the herd-instinct, 
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a certain uniformity begins to make its appearance. The indi- 
vidual accepts the agreement of his fellows as a standard of 
artistic appreciation, and learns to conform to this standard. 
What the majority regard as beautiful, he comes to regard as 
beautiful, and what they regard as ugly, he also comes to regard 
as ugly. The clamor of the spectators or audience, whether by 
way of applause or by way of condemnation, necessarily influ- 
ences his own judgment, especially where that judgment is not 
already formed, and his individual value-sense thus becomes en- 
larged to the capacity of the community judgment concerning 
esthetic values. 

So too in the case of the ethical value-judgment. Individuals 
differ enormously in their estimation of the moral value of par- 
ticular actions and situations (Euthyph., 7 D f.), chiefly, per- 
haps, because they are carried away in diverse directions by their 
exclusive interest in pleasure-pain experiences, an interest which 
makes it difficult for them to realize the value of public good, 
good in which all can share, as opposed to private good, good 
which only one can enjoy to the exclusion of other competitors 
(Laws, 975 A). Because of this individualism, they find it hard 
to co-operate in the task of building up the community, and ex- 
hibit, in many ways, a strong tendency towards social disruption. 
But, as in the case of the zxsthetical value-judgment, so here: 
the influence of public opinion is so great, especially as expressed 
in such community institutions as the gymnasium, law-court and 
political assembly, that no amount of private thinking or even of 
private training will really enable the individual to stand up, 
against an overwhelming flood of popular opinion. He inevitably 
accepts, at least in their main outlines, the traditional community 
value-judgments, and comes to have the notions of good and evil 
which the public in general has, and not only to act, but also to 
think and feel, as the public acts and thinks and feels in questions 
of morality (Rep., 492 B-C, 493 D-E). When further we 

1 Euthyd., 276 B, D, 303 B, Rep., 493 D-S, Laws, 659 A-B. This influence 
of the community is not a mere matter of the often despised ‘many,’ for in 
his ideal state Plato would himself compel artists—using as compulsion the 


legal enactments and legal force of the social group—to produce only art- 
works which embody community ideals (Laws, 801 C-D, 829 D-E, etc.). 
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remember that in matters which affect the community values di- 
rectly, there is not only the general social atmosphere, but the 
law of the state to be reckoned with as well, with its very definite 
and explicit system of penalties for non-conformity, we realize 
that the part played by social experience in the total value-judg- 
ment in matters of morality is of extreme importance.’ 

In the case of the logical value-judgment, i.e., the feeling for 
consistency and for the enlargement of experience by some kind 
of scientific method, something of the same sort is to be noted. 
This is brought out with especial clearness in the frequent con- 
trasts between the methods of the professional teachers of higher 
education on the one hand, and of Socrates, with his new in- 
strument of thought, the clear-cut concept, on the other. The 
professional teachers of the day are at the level, not of knowl- 
edge, but of opinion, and give to their students a reflection of 
the opinions of the social group in a slightly more vivid and 
slightly more consistent form than their students could obtain 
from their non-professional friends and teachers. In this they 
are influenced, primarily, not so much by abstract logical stand- 
ards, as by the economic interest in a cash remuneration for 
their services, which practically confines them to reproducing 
the prejudices of the wealthy and powerful classes. And yet, 
owing to the need of their students for training in public speak- 
ing, there is a certain pressure which tends to develop the feeling 
for logical consistency (Euthydem., 272 A, 289 C f., Prtg., 334 
E), and in particular for a professional method which will aid 
in piecing together scraps of individual experience so as to 
produce a harmonious texture and pattern in the form of set 
speeches (Prtg., 320 C ff., Gorg., 449 B-C). This function of 
social pressure in developing a certain demand for consistency 
and scientific method is further brought out by Plato’s proposal 
for State endowment of research in the neglected field of solid 
geometry (Rep., 528 B-C). The precise effect of this social 
pressure upon the logical value-sense of the individual is two- 
fold. In the first place, it stresses not only vigor, but also con- 


1 Plato himself takes full advantage of the power of the state in enforcing 


upon the citizens generally, as well as upon artists, community standards of 
morality (Rep., 538 B f., Laws, 941 B ff.). 
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tinuity of thought, thus stimulating persistent and systematic 
thinking, as opposed to laconic apergus (Prtg., 342 D f.), and 
in the second place it directs this systematic thinking into chan- 
nels which lead towards social service rather than to merely 
personal advancement (Rep., 500 D f., 519 C ff.). 

In the case of the religious value-sense, the influence of social 
experience expresses itself chiefly in the formation of certain 
institutions, the function of which is to care for the religious 
interests of the group as such, and for individuals mainly as 
members of the group. Such institutions are found in the Orphic 
cult and the Mysteries on the one hand, and in the civic and 
national cults on the other, with their organized forms of worship 
and their definite aims and spheres of influence. The tendency 
is thus towards a certain uniformity and orthodoxy within the 
group, enforced primarily by social custom, but at times —as in 
the notorious case of Socrates himself—also by the extreme 
force of the law. It is to be noted that in his ideal community 
Plato himself believes in the legal enforcement of orthodoxy on 
cardinal points of doctrine (Laws., 966 B ff.), as well as in the 
influence of general social pressure on subordinate points (Rep., 
468 E, 540 C, etc.). The religious value-sense thus developed 
is primarily a group value-sense, and the function of the Mys- 
teries or of the cult of ancestral or civic Divinities, while these 
do assist individuals to satisfy a certain yearning, a reaching 
out after some form of ‘blessedness,’ is, first and foremost, to 
render assistance to individuals, not as individual men, but as 
initiates, as citizens, as members of a particular social organ- 
ization. 

In all these ways, then, the individual ceases to think and act 
as a mere individual, and begins to think and act as the group 
thinks and acts. In place of individual value-judgments, we 
have public opinion, the value-judgment of the group as such, 
giving a certain impulse towards community art, group morality, 
state-regulated research and teaching, group religion. The in- 
dividual thus comes to look for the reality, the firmly grounded 
and entirely trustworthy values, of experience in social solidarity, 
in unity of thought and feeling with the great masses of his 
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fellow-citizens, in moving, as we say, with the crowd. The high- 
est value is social solidarity as such, class-consciousness and a 
sense of community in satisfactions and dissatisfactions alike. 
This community of pleasure-pain experiences binds the members 
of the group to one another, and Plato even states roundly that 
there can be no higher good to the community than this common 
feeling (Rep., 462 f., Laws, 942 B-C). In itself, however, this 
unity of feeling is at the level of ‘opinion.’ The crowd sticks 
together, it is true, and treats with penalties, from social ostra- 
cism to an ignominious death, those who seek to pursue their 
own path. But the crowd is blind. Devoid of genuine insight 
into the nature of reality, its art is blind, a copy of a copy, and 
thus three degrees removed from the archetypal reality. Its 
politics are blind, a meaningless struggle for power and a con- 
fused conflict over mere images and shadows of justice. Its 
science is unenlightened, too greatly departmentalized and content 
with attaining something less than the truth. Its religion is 
blind, an impious mixture of foolish cupidity and unreasoning 
superstition, in grievous need of reform. In a word, social ex- 
perience, while of overwhelming importance for the individual 
in the formation of his value-judgments— for it inevitably sets 
its own stamp and its own system of values upon the individual 
seeker after satisfaction, and thus forces him into the common 
social mould, so that he comes to seek satisfaction mainly in 
what satisfies the group as a group, 1.¢., in group art, group 
morality, group science, and group religion —is not, and cannot 
become, a final and trustworthy guide to permanent and genuine 
satisfaction. In following the crowd, the individual may be on 
the right path, or he may, equally well, be upon the wrong path. 
He has given up his own individual value-sense, and has received 
in exchange the same value-sense, writ large and endlessly mul- 
tiplied in the value-judgments of his fellows, more forceful but 
no whit less confused, more compelling but leaving him with 
his restless craving for a true and abiding good still unsatisfied. 
Neither his fellow-seekers, nor those who study in more scientific 
fashion the moods and movements of the social organism (Rep., 
493), can solve the problem. Everywhere there is movement, 
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stir, complexity, change. But whether the movement is leading 
anywhere, whether the change and the complexity are significant 
or utterly meaningless, whether the satisfactions which men seek 
in groups are, in the end, more genuine than the satisfactions 
which men seek as individuals, social experience — human force, 
concentrated but essentially blind— does not know and cannot 
tell. 

3. Reason.—So far we have considered the value-judgments of 
men as (1) a function of the feeling after individual satisfaction, 
and (2) a function of the struggle for group satisfaction, in 
which the value-judgment comes to express, in condensed and 
concentrated form, the value-experiences of the social group, at 
the level of opinion as opposed to knowledge. It remains to 
consider (3) the element of knowledge or reason itself, and the 
part which this plays in the value-judgment. 

This third element is comparatively rare. Most men remain 
contented with the level of sensation and association and accept- 
ance of social convention (Rep., 476 B f., 479 D-E). But the 
cognitive urge cannot be fully satisfied with ‘ opinions,’ however 
far-reaching and however widely accepted. Just as the individ- 
ual’s groping after satisfaction is less satisfactory than the group 
struggle on the whole, because the individual’s experience is nar- 
rower and less consistent, less standardized, than the experience 
of the social group, and thus the various action-tendencies, being 
in conflict with one another, defeat their own end and thus fail 
to obtain for the organism a satisfaction which shall be perma- 
nent and secure,—so also the standards thus attained, the opin- 
ions and conventions of the group, are themselves inconsistent, 
in conflict with one another, and thus also defeat their own pur- 
pose. The traditional conventions and standards can easily be 
shown, whether by sophist or dialectician (Rep., 538 C f.), to 
be inconsistent with one another, if not with themselves, and 
are thus ‘blind,’ based indeed upon masses of actual experience, 
but upon experience only very partially sifted out and resting, 
in the end, upon beliefs or convictions which are inadequate and 
inconsistent. The conventional value-judgments of the social 
group are thus in need of further standardization, and the ideal 
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gradually emerges of a kind of value-judgment which shall be 
satisfactory for all social classes and members of the group, 
not merely for the ruling caste, or for the drones or paupers 
and radicals, but of judgments acceptable to an ideal social 
group, a group which shall constitute a true unit, as opposed to 
a miscellaneous crowd, a group, which shall represent a perfect 
fusion of diverse interests in the single direction of moral and 
intellectual development, so as to enable every member of the 
group to realize, as far as is possible for him, the ideal life. 

This is a rational ideal, and the ‘ rational’ element therein 
consists in an analysis and synthesis which omits the fluctuating 
and contradictory elements contained in social opinion, and con- 
centrates and urges in a single direction all the elements in that 
opinion which are harmonious and consistent with one another. 
In virtue of its superior method, this reorganization of the ele- 
ments concerned tends to penetrate yet further into the nature of 
reality, in the first place, in the form of the departmental sciences, 
but finally transcending the limitations and presuppositions even 
of these, and penetrating to the final principle of all, the Idea of 
Good. 

This vision once attained, we can see that reason is apprehen- 
sion of reality. Objectively, it is a grasp upon the nature of the 
real. Subjectively, it is the building up, in the instinctive and 
habitual mechanisms of the individual, of an organization which 
reproduces the essential lines of the world of Ideas, the essential 
structure of ultimate reality. The rational individual has in his 
soul the patterns of Justice, Temperance, etc., i.¢., has his various 
action-tendencies organized in such a way as to reproduce the 
organization which characterizes the world-soul. He becomes 
the embodiment, so far as this is possible for a human being, 
of the Idea of Good (Rep., 500 B ff., cf. 472 C-D), a co-worker 
with God, a channel for the infiltration of Divinity upon this 
earthly experience, so that his judgments come to represent the 
concentration, upon each problem which arises, of the whole of 
wisdom and insight into the final nature of reality. 

Let us consider what this means in the case of the specialized 
value-judgments. The satisfaction in ordered sequences, which 
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had become a satisfaction in such ordered sequences as were ap- 
proved by the social group, becomes transformed into satisfaction 
in such rhythms and sequences as reproduce the patterns which 
reason apprehends as constituting reality. That is, the rational 
individual seeks satisfaction in art-works which have a deeper 
significance than the appeal of ‘popular’ art to the superficial 
and untrained reactions of the individual, or to the only partly 
trained reactions of the average citizen, the member of an orderly 
group — in art-works which express, in forms adapted to trained 
human comprehension in an ideal group (Rep., 399, Laws, 814 
E ff.), the orderliness and interrelations of the Ideas, the Divine 
patterns which in their totality constitute ultimate reality, the 
reality upon which the ethical community, the ideal human group, 
is striving to model its own life. The value-judgment of the 
rational individual thus takes on the forms and structure ap- 
prehended by reason, and it is the rhythms and patterns of the 
rational and true universe in which he now seeks and finds com- 
plete zsthetical satisfaction, and which furnish him with a final 
standard of art-values. Only when this stage is reached are the 
true and the beautiful apprehended as being one and the same.’ 

In the case of the ethical value-judgment, a similar process of 
change is more clearly brought out in the Dialogues. Our nat- 
ural dispositions of (1) pugnacity, (2) quietness, and (3) the 
gregarious or herd instinct, etc., become transformed, under the 
influence of group living, into the civic virtues of (1) courage, 
(2) temperance, and (3) justice, remaining, however, always at 
the level of opinion. As reason and the deeper insight, as op- 
posed to mere opinion, make their appearance, these socialized 
dispositions become transformed yet further, so as to take on the 
shape of reflective virtues, trained habits of intelligent choice, 
(1) the manly resolution and force of character which supports 
every worthy cause and keeps down whatever is unworthy, 
whether in the world of men without, or in the world of brute 
desires within, and is the natural ally of the values apprehended 
by reason; (2) the feeling for the value of law and order as 

1A certain identity between the ideal vision of Beauty (Symp., 210 E ff.) 


and the vision of Truth (Rep., 511 B f.) is pointed out, e.g., by Natorp, Platos 
Ideenlehre, p. 172. 
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these are revealed to reason, a feeling partly of docility and 
acceptance, partly of co-operation in the enforcement of rational 
principles by a personal assumption of the burden of leadership 
in the community, a feeling corresponding in principle to what, 
at the present day, we should call an appreciation of the value 
and need of intelligent social service; (3) the acceptance of the 
value of social living as such, especially in the ethical community, 
the group which, in its institutions and concrete ways of living, 
reproduces, so far as is humanly possible, the institutions and 
structure of the world apprehended by reason, the kingdom of 
ideal patterns organized around the Idea of Good.’ It is qua 
taking on the structure of the ideally real world, that our natural 
dispositions finally become transformed into rational virtues, and 
the ideal patterns revealed to us by philosophic insight furnish 
us with an absolutely reliable standard for the transvaluation 
of traditional values and the formation of a sound ethical value- 
judgment. 

The same process is at work in the case of the logical value- 
judgment also. The confused groping after harmony and con- 
sistency which characterized the individual, and the greater 
emphasis in the same direction which characterized the social 
group, become transformed, under the influence of a reason 
which has worked its way through to self-consciousness, into the 
clear-cut method of dialectic, a method of conceptual analysis and 
synthesis which definitely disengages the Idea from its sensuous 
environment and makes a special study of the interrelations of 
the elements of the ideal world and of their dependence upon 
the Idea of Good. As following lines of cleavage which are of 
objective significance, the dialectician reaches the end of the in- 
tellectual realm and apprehends ultimate reality in its own nature. 
His mental processes become standardized and transformed until 
they take on entirely the form and structural relations of the 
ideal world, and this, when fully apprehended, comes to provide 
him with a final standard for the criticism and evaluation of 
theoretical constructions. 

So too with the religious value-judgment. The groping after 

1 For the evidence on which this is based, see Puiros. Rev., XXIX, pp. 
454-461, 472, 474. 
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something which, amid the chances and changes of this mortal 
life, should be fixed, permanent, vital, and of human significance 
—a groping which in the social group had taken on the forms 
of Orphic beliefs or at least of worship of ancestral and civic 
Divinities— is entirely transformed under the influence of the 
developing reason. In place of superstitious cults and of observ- 
ances which are, in the main, primitive and unworthy of a more 
enlightened humanity, the rationalist in religious matters picks 
out what is essential, i.e., what expresses in clear and unmistak- 
able form the nature of the ideal realm, and concentrates his 
attention upon this as a nucleus for the transmutation of the 
rest, refining and pruning the traditional observances until he 
brings them into some sort of conformity to the principles re- 
vealed by reason. The standard for the development and grad- 
ual reformation of the religious value-judgment, and for the 
construction of a system of observances which shall appeal to 
and satisfy what is deepest in man, is furnished by the ideal 
realm into which the higher development of reason brings insight. 

In all these ways we come to realize that it is the metaphysi- 
cally real world, the system of Ideas organized around the Idea 
of Value as such, which constitutes the essence of reason and 
makes our human minds rational, i.¢., is the ratio cognoscentis 
as well as the ratio cognoscendi and ratio essendi. It is only 
when we have won our way clear through the mists of sensuous 
perception and social convention, to the complete liberation of 
that element in us which is identical with the principle of intel- 
ligibility in that which has being, so that our cognitive nature is 
completely formed upon the Idea of Value, that we become truly 
rational. The metaphysically real world, to insight into which 
we have now worked our way, furnishes us with a final standard 
of value in all the departments of value-judgments. Our zsthet- 
ical judgment becomes a consideration of rhythmic forms in the 

1 What is ‘essential’ is that men should believe in the existence and 
goodness of God, and in the immortality and supreme importance of the soul 
(Laws, 996 B ff.). It is also probable that ‘God’ is to be identfiied with the 
Idea of Good (Cf. Stumpf, Verhdliniss d. Pischen Gottes z. Id, d. Guten, 


Halle, 1869), in which case, conformity to these religious principles is iden- 
tical with conformity to the ideal world. 
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field of tones, colors, etc., in order to see how far these are ex- 
pressive of the ideal patterns. Our moral judgment becomes an 
estimation of human plans as approximations towards the real- 
ization, in the medium of human actions and institutions, of the 
same realm of ideal values. Our logical judgment becomes an 
appreciation of the interrelations of human concepts, in so far 
as these correspond to the interrelations of the elements in the 
world of Ideas; and our religious judgment becomes an estima- 
tion of religious observances and institutions as of value in so 
far as they also, in their own peculiar medium, express the nature 
of ultimate reality. The new standard revealed by reason is thus 
universal, as well as final. What makes experience, in any of 
its typical forms, valuable, is the extent to which it takes on the 
structure and relations of the ideal realm, which alone truly é#, 
the extent to which it becomes purified of all irrelevant and 
superfluous elements, and is thus transmuted, directly and im- 
mediately, into Value itself, the Reality which is fundamental, 
permanent, and vital. 

We should now be in a position to sum up clearly what has 
been brought out in our analysis of the value-judgment. Our 
problem was, to discover just how the judge arrives at his deci- 
sions, what psychological elements in his own nature are brought 
into action, what it is in him which does the judging. Our an- 
alysis has shown that the fundamental form or law of all value- 
judging is a vague but universal feeling after satisfaction, an 
impulsive reaching out after something real, permanent, and vital 
in our experiences. The first and most universally acceptable 
concrete filling-in of this form is supplied by our pleasure-pain 
sense. To the average sensual man, whatever brings sensory 
pleasure is satisfactory and is received as ‘good’; whatever 
brings pain produces dissatisfaction and is so far regarded as 
‘evil.’ Sensory pleasures, however, can arise from sources which 
are contradictory, and many other genuine puzzles occur at this 
level which are beyond the average man’s powers of solution 
(Phileb., 12 C f., Prtg., 353 ff.). The sensory pleasure-pain 
experience is thus not entirely satisfactory, does not completely 
fulfil the value-requirements of the organism. 
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A second and almost universally acceptable concrete filling-in 
of the value-seeking form is provided by the norms and conven- 
tions which arise in social experience, embodying, as these do, the 
experience of the race, or at least of large masses of humanity, 
as to what is of permanent and abiding value. The norms and 
standards of this group judgment are of overwhelming impor- 
tance for the individual member of the group, but, representing, 
as they do, an experience which, although massive, has been only 
partially sifted out and reduced to order, remaining at the level 
of ‘opinion’—i.e., of an experience still grounded largely in 
sensation rather than in reason—these also, as intelligence de- 
velops, are seen to be in many ways contradictory and inadequate, 
incapable of fully satisfying the value-needs of the organism. 

The third candidate for the fulfilment of our value-needs is 
philosophy, rational insight into the nature of ultimate reality, 
with all its main laws and principles apprehended in their rela- 
tion to the final principle of law and order, the Idea of Good, 
i.e., the principle of value as such. Once this vision has been 
attained, its function is to serve as a nucleus for the complete 
organization of the whole organism. The reverent contempla- 
tion of the principles of value and being, inevitably impels us 
to assimilate ourselves to them, to embody them in the habits 
of thought, feeling, and will, of the organism itself in the first 
place, and, in the second place, to extend the understanding and 
reverent appreciation of them throughout the social environment, 
until all who are capable of the higher development are taking 
up reality and the true and genuine values into their lives, and 
are co-operating in the realization, here upon earth, of the city 
whose pattern is laid up in heaven, the city of God. This is to 
convert the natural organism into a medium for the realization 
and transmission of the highest values, to form it upon reality, 
to make it real in the highest sense, permanent, and endowed 
with supreme vitality. No higher kind of satisfaction is even 
conceivable. The problem has been solved, and the life which is 
genuinely and permanently satisfying, the final and absolute ful- 
filment of the value-seeking needs of the organism, is entering 
upon the process of complete attainment. 
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If we consider briefly the interrelation of these three elements 
in the value-judgment, in order to discover ‘ what does the judg- 
ing,’ we realize that, from a psychological standpoint, they are 
not mutually exclusive, but are rather three stages of develop- 
ment, in diverse directions, of psychological elements which re- 
main identical throughout, each advance being due to a reorgan- 
ization of the elements present at the lower stage. The group 
value-judgment, for example, is simply the greatest common 
measure of the individual gropings after pleasure, reorganized 
and facing in a new direction by making the satisfaction of the 
group, as such, dominant, so that the individual comes to seek 
satisfaction only in what gives satisfaction to the group. The 
pleasures of eating, ¢.g., become the pleasures of eating-in-com- 
mon, at common tables, in the common spirit of service to the 
community. So also with the pleasures of drinking, which have 
the added function of serving as tests of character and value to 
the community (Laws, 647 E ff.). The pleasures of love sim- 
ilarly become transformed into something of almost religious 
significance in the service of the community. And so also with 
the other instinctive and habitual sources of satisfaction. They 
are not excluded from the personality by the advance to the new 
stage, but are retained in a form which has been transfigured by 
the new group-spirit, the spirit of social service. 

So too in the case of the highest stage of all, the stage at 
which the life of instinct and habit becomes transmuted into the 
life of reason. The concrete instincts and habits are not re- 
pressed and driven below the threshold of conscious, purposeful 
living, but are made over and reorganized by the new spirit, the 
spirit of reverent contemplation of the highest principles, the 
spirit which seeks assimilation to the highest values; and the 
philosopher-king who has seen the vision, when he sets himself 
to introduce these principles into the lives and institutions of his 
willing fellow-citizens, does so not by negating and destroying 
their instinctive and habitual tendencies, but by reorganizing 
their ways of thinking, feeling, and willing, by turning the eye 
of their souls towards the light. 


1 This appears to be contradicted by Rep., 501 B f., as well as by the usual 
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If we ask, then, what it is in the judge which actually does the 
judging, the answer is, and must be, that it is the whole of his 
experiences, so far as these exert influence upon cognition, re- 
organized by being based upon principles which constitute reality, 
and that a particular value-judgment—e.g., as to the worth- 
whileness of the life which pursues knowledge, in contradistinc- 
tion to the pursuit of personal honor or of personal riches —is 
a function of the whole experience of the organism, sifted out 
until each factor is given its full value, and brought to bear, in 
this condensed and concentrated form, upon the problem in such 
a way as to reproduce, so far as is humanly possible, what would 
be the judgment of an ideally complete experience, the judgment 
of Omniscience and Omnipotence, of ultimate reality itself, upon 
the problem in question. Not negation, but fulfilment; not ex- 
clusion, but complete and harmonious satisfaction of all the 
forces which go to make up human personality. This is the 
relation of reason to instinct and habit in the judgment by which 
values are estimated, in the case of the trained mind which is 
in the highest sense capable of passing such judgment. 

Rupert CLENDON LODGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA. 


interpretation. The demand, however, for a tabula rasa is to be understood, 
as Adam’s appendix V to Rep., VI indicates, as a picture of the Idea loosed 
from the actual world. Where actual men are in prospect, these accept 
willingly the rule of the reformer, and he is the artificer of virtue in them by 
the way of ‘orthe doxa,’ ic., by training their habitual modes of thought 
and action. Cf. also the early education in the Republic, which similarly pro- 
ceeds by training the habits of feeling. 
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PHILOSOPHY OVER AGAINST SCIENCE. 


H* philosophy, as over against science, a permanent place 

in our intellectual life, a unique field all its own? This is 
the question I will try to answer. By the nature of the question 
I shall be led to contrast the two rather than to show their vital 
interrelations. 

It is needful at the outset to agree upon a delimitation of 
science. Science may claim exclusive rights in the study of 
nature’s activities. It is at home wherever any form of experi- 
ence, internal or external, can become an object of investigation. 
At first this may seem to cover the whole field of the knowable. 
It certainly means that every attainment in philosophy becomes 
forthwith a theme for scientific treatment. Apparently then phi- 
losophy is destined to ever-increasing poverty. History seems to 
support this conclusion. As the original matrix of the sciences, 
philosophy has suffered successive diremptions, till it is now 
looked upon, at least by the typically scientific mind, as merely 
the custodian of left-over problems. If such were the case, one 
might imagine the sciences drawing from philosophy until all 
its accredited truth was appropriated. Philosophy would then 
become an intellectual refugee, free to roam at will “in the wild 
and tangled forest” of life’s inscrutable mysteries, and indulge 
without restraint in the “ unearthly ballet of bloodless categories,” 
but unable to maintain its right to be taken seriously. 

Science, however, in its onward sweep, has discovered that 
it is not all-conquering. At every step questions emerge that 
science has no way of handling. With increasing decisiveness 
the scientist puts these questions aside as out of his range. The 
presumption in the minds of many is that these questions, if 
extra-scientific, are strictly insoluble. Yet they are practically 
unavoidable. Far from being of indifferent interest, they carry 
with them the major values of life. To let them alone we must 
apparently dehumanize ourselves. Why then are they considered 
extra-scientific? Not merely because they are yet unsolved; 
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rather because no refinement of scientific method, no exercise of 
the scientific imagination seems to bring us nearer to their so- 
lution, They stand apart, impervious to scientific treatment. 
This was discovered by scientists only after age-long efforts, 
when failure followed failure. From the day these troublesome 
questions began to be abandoned, the advance of science was 
rapid and sure. But even yet they are not altogether banished 
from the scientific field. Wherever they are considered, we 
have futile gropings and endless hair-splitting controversies. 

Even a cursory examination of these extra-scientific questions 
makes plain that they all refer to the nature of the real in ex- 
perience. Lord Kelvin said in substance that after forty years 
of research in the physical laboratory, he knew as much about 
the nature of matter as he knew at first, which was nothing at 
all. Evidently he meant by this confession that for science a 
physical thing is merely a nexus of activities. He meant also 
that for himself as a man it was something more, though what 
that something was, science could not reveal. We are all in 
like position. We assume as a matter of course the reality in 
experience, and then read it into our scientific formule. That 
this is legitimate, no one questions. But the significant fact is 
that science itself does not provide for any such reality. It is 
assumed because we as human beings cannot do without it. Man 
as man wants to know what this reality is which constitutes his 
world, and what his own status is as part of that world. Phi- 
losophy is the ever-renewed attempt to satisfy this human need. 
We have here the fundamental difference between science and 
philosophy. The one holds to the study of processes, the other 
to the study of reality as such. 

At this point the objection is occasionally urged that since 
reality cannot be experienced, it cannot be known. But this is 
a misunderstanding arising from a subtle scientific prejudice. 
Reality is just that which can be experienced, though only its 
activities can be observed and described. Now it is well known 
that science as description begins in abstractions, and with every 
step in advance becomes more abstract. The whole movement 
is toward the logical goal of a world-system of activities. Reality 
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is never found in a scientific system, except that the system as 
a mental construct is real. Whatever of reality science carries 
with it to give meaning to its formule, is extra-scientific baggage 
to be got rid of whenever science wants to be thoroughgoing. 
This evident fact needs no elaboration, and can be called in 
question only by those who have not faced the essential scientific 
problem, or the limitations of the scientific point of view. Such 
conceptions as matter, force, spirit, are not scientific. We can 
observe and analyze activities, processes, changes, but never the 
reality that acts. By this I mean that the thing itself is appre- 
hended by an act that is quite distinct from mere observation. 
If we were but onlookers, we should never suspect that any ex- 
ternal reality existed. Hence, as has been intimated, the sciences 
as observational must culminate in a conception of the world as 
pure process. Whatever is supposed to exist is resolved into a 
succession of changes, or rather into a continuous change. Thus 
the scientific view when carried to its logical outcome reveals 
its essential inadequacy; it gives us a world-process in which 
nothing remains long enough to proceed. I know this is ancient 
history, but it is true nevertheless. On a scientific basis we 
cannot say even as much as Heraclitus, that the law of change 
abides. Hence we must acknowledge the significance of the 
extra-scientific question, What is reality? What is the nature of 
that which proceeds? The question is primarily theoretical, 
just as the scientific interest is primarily practical. The two 
aims stand over against each other in permanent and manifest 
contrast. To ignore this means confusion. There has never been 
a time when the distinction did not need to be emphasized. The 
history of the sciences records continuous controversy brought 
on and sustained by the admixture of crude philosophical notions, 
while much of the philosophy of the past, not to mention present 
systems, has consisted largely of premature science. 

But anyone familiar with the abortive efforts to reach the real, 
will be inclined to press the sceptical question, Can the philo- 
sophical quest ever attain fruition? Can the human mind know 
reality as it is? This question as it stands has almost the force 
of an argument, because it is generally interpreted by the sceptic 
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to mean, Can we know reality apart from its activities? A neg- 
ative answer to this, however, does not dispose of the issue. We 
may with entire conviction accept the truism that reality is re- 
vealed only by its activities, and still see the two problems as 
distinct the one from the other. What then is this problem of 
reality? The great masters of philosophy have repeatedly given 
the answer— it is the problem of finding the individual in its 
concrete entirety. 

Where shall we look for it? Sense perception itself is a nexus 
of abstractions, beginning in the act of fixating an aspect of the 
temporal flow and making that representative of the rest. The 
individual thing, thus obtained, science forthwith analyzes away 
till all the fixated elements disappear, except the ideational frame- 
work. This framework is of course wholly conceptual, and 
consists of rules that apply more or less accurately to the thing 
world of common sense. To reverse the process and restore 
what abstracting science rejected or ignored helps very little, for 
that merely carries us back to the original flow of ‘impressions’ 
as the immediate antecedent of sense perception. Whether then 
we go with science or turn back with philosophy, we find every- 
where and only the ceaseless process. The solid earth of ex- 
perience is then only a disguised flux of events and nothing more. 
This seems decisive. It is the more curious and perplexing be- 
cause thought content is by nature static, so that movement and 
thange are thinkable only as the mind passes from one static 
content to another in rapid succession. What more is needed to 
convince us that we have in this conception of the world process 
the ultimate fact in the universe? The utter emptiness of this 
result is often concealed by thinking of the cosmic whole as a 
System in which every part is interrelated with every other. By 
calling this the Absolute all difficulties disappear. The Absolute 
is the long-sought individual, wholly concrete, all-embracing and 
eternal. Now this conclusion is neither good science nor good 
philosophy. It passes without warrant the limits of science, and 
turns out for philosophy to be only an hypostasis—or rather a 
name for the problem instead of its solution. The philosophical 
student is aware that no system, however inclusive, is self-sus- 
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taining or self-explanatory. The conception of a universe which 
is mere process is hopelessly contradictory. It gives us opacity 
for insight; it flaunts in the face of intelligence the assertion that 
never by thinking can truth be attained; it denies that the prob- 
lem of philosophy is soluble. No thinker who clearly sees such 
an impasse can willingly accept this outcome as final. Hence we 
find philosophers of the day at work as diligently as their prede- 
cessors, trying to discover some type of being, some feature of 
experience that will withstand the pulverizing intellect —the al- 
lessermalmenden. Are any of them successful? A glance at 
the three typical findings will at least show the direction of fruit- 
ful research, even if it indicates only the broad outlines of a 
final solution. 

The realist of whatever school tends in his thinking to the 
limiting conception of cosmic reality as an independent somewhat, 
about which we may think, but which is not in any sense a 
creature of the knower’s activity. Thus by a tour de force reality 
is set up as a non-mental entity existing in its own right and 
in essentially complete isolation. Royce is not the first to expose 
the emptiness of this solution. The real for the realist escapes 
the intellect by withdrawing into vacuity and becoming strictly 
unintelligible. That many realists directly challenge this dispo- 
sition of their central doctrine does not materially alter the case. 
We are not criticizing realistic systems as such, for that would 
take us into a maze of ambiguities and subtleties. We are merely 
calling attention to the obvious logic in their doctrine of inde- 
pendence when taken in any thoroughgoing sense. Let the non- 
independence of the object be granted even to the extent of its 
having to ‘sail’ into consciousness in order to be known, and 
logic grapples with it for a life and death struggle in which there 
is not the slightest doubt of the outcome. While failing to meet 
the demands of an intelligible answer, realism at least recognizes 
the problem, and makes a sort of preliminary effort at a solution. 
From our present point of view, this attempt seems rather naive; 
yet how any other school of thought can succeed where the realist 
has failed is not immediately evident. 

The idealist makes a decided advance in showing that external 
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reality must be experience. But difficulties swarm about this 
idea. Our keenest dialecticians have wrestled in vain to save 
reality in experience as something articulate and knowable. One 
after another of the thought-born elements have been eliminated 
as involving contradictions, until all relations, all distinctions 
have had to go. In identifying this reality with mere sentiency, 
one makes it as completely a blank as the realist’s independent 
entity. And yet if we admit that by thinking about this so-called 
experience, we can learn what it actually is as real, we commit 
ourselves without reserve to the scientific conception of reality 
as system. This amounts to philosophical suicide. Hence the 
strange vacillations in the writings of so keen a thinker as Mr. 
F. H. Bradley when he faces this outcome. Reality must, yet 
cannot, be system. Relations are indispensable in the absolutely 
real, yet can be tolerated only as transmuted into something else. 
Distinctions hold in this Absolute, but not as distinctions. The 
ultimate Reality is thus super-relational, super-moral, infinitely 
various but without articulations, affected by all the changes in 
finite experience, yet itself unchanged; neither good nor bad, 
while at the same time in an ineffable sense a personality and 
altogether good. It is well known how Mr. Bradley escapes 
these difficulties at critical points by introducing the phrase “as 
such.” But relations as such and the good as such and person- 
ality as such have no existence for anybody sufficiently developed 
to follow Mr. Bradley in his subtle reasoning. It has also been 
repeatedly pointed out that the contradictions found in experience 
as owned and articulated appear just as formidable in mere sen- 
tiency when that is made to mean anything. The essential diffh- 
culty in the line of thought we are criticizing is that, in spite of 
itself, it does not in principle transcend the abstractly scientific. 
Hence it can reach the real only by denying itself. When it 
calls reality ‘experience,’ it simply goes back to the beginning 
for a fresh start. Evidently unless a new direction is taken, the 
same outcome will be inevitable; reality will vanish into process 
without any residuum of being. The task is to find in the ex- 
ternal world a real that is not a mere intellectual construct nor 
yet mere sentiency, not an independent thing-by-itself nor a given 
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manifold of sense. This real must be able to maintain itself 
under analysis, must yield the secret of permanence in change, 
must in short be intellectually indestructible while amenable to 
all available scientific tests. 

Where shall we look for it? The most natural procedure 
would be to re-examine the modus operandi of sense perception. 
At least it is in sense perception if anywhere that success awaits 
our efforts. We know, or think we know, how the mind re- 
sponding to stimulation, fixates, selects, substantializes, gener- 
alizes even in the most elementary experience of an object. We 
are fairly confident, too, that the object as known, however con- 
cretely real it may seem to us, is no more than a simplified 
substitute for the objective actuality, and that nature is indefi- 
nitely richer than our experience of it. We know that the degree 
of complexity and definiteness attained in our sense object de- 
pends on our responsiveness to the stimulations, and that this 
in turn depends on a complex of factors that we may without 
undue laxity of expression call ‘taking notice.’ Let the stimulus 
be what it may, the response .depends on interest and attention. 
The result then is value-content. The value is the permanent 
element. As soon as the object ceases to interest us or hold our 
attention, it ceases to exist for us. Every feature recognized 


in the object is an aspect of value. In using the term ‘value’ 
to designate the real in experience, we indicate that as value, 
reality may be positive or negative, but never neutral. That is, 
it may be something we desire or something we would avoid; 
but when we become indifferent, it disappears so far as we are 
concerned. We also commit ourselves to the doctrine that ex- 
ternal reality as known—the only reality we can possibly have 
occasion to discuss —is projected into the world by the experi- 
encing self. From this point of view the distinction between 
the limited complexity of the thing as apprehended and the ex- 
haustless wealth of the cosmic object, need cause no embarrass- 
ment. The latter is simply the ideal we form of a reality which 
not only meets our present interest and fills out our present ca- 
pacity to take notice, but can give definite content to any and 
every possible interest. But what of the trans-subjective char- 
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acter of the cosmic object? The world about us is common to 
all. The answer is readily anticipated, for it has been given 
again and again. Whatever exists in the common-to-all world 
exists only for individuals, and exists for them only in so far 
as they givé heed and thereby create value-content. The shared 
character of this content follows from its being the several 
responses to stimulations from a common source. The exigencies 
of social life develop in us the conviction that our world is 
literally and point for point the same qualitatively as another’s 
world; but any who have given the subject even a little con- 
sideration know that this is not true. Only the symbols used in 
communication are common, and they are generalized content. 
Their instrumental character is essentially like that of the scien- 
tific structure of concepts and laws which we call ‘ nature’ and 
which we are prone to substitute for the concrete experience. 

The reality in the cosmic universe is value. This is the third 
answer to the riddle of the philosophic sphinx. But such a con- 
ception does not immediately commend itself to us. That value 
alone is the permanent element in change, that of all our posses- 
sions only value and nothing else can withstand the dissolving 
power of intellectual analysis seems on many accounts absurd. 
The variety, changeability, and intimately personal character of 
values —to mention only some of the more glaring difficulties — 
condemn the conception forthwith. But these difficulties and all 
others thus far proposed can not only be met, but can be turned 
into reinforcements. It is not our task to pursue the argument 
here. I would only indicate that this third answer to the central 
question of philosophy can give a good account of itself. Man 
makes his own real world, and makes it out of values. 

If this answer will indeed hold, we have the deep-lying basis 
of the distinction between philosophy and science. The cleavage 
between them is complete, yet each is necessary to the other. 
Philosophy is the study of values as such, science is the study 
of the conditions for obtaining them. Whenever we raise the 
issue of how to secure or test a value, we ask a strictly scientific 
question. All the elaborate apparatus of scientific research may 
be needed to find a satisfactory answer. When, on the other 
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hand, we would know what a given value is for us, we ask a 
strictly philosophical question. Its answer may require a truly 
cosmic insight into man and nature and destiny, an insight which 
human beings can only approximate. If reality as experienced 
is value, then our universe is throughout and distinctly personal. 
It is therefore social in the sense that it is a joint product. As 
we pass upward along the scale of values, they become social in 
the ordinary sense of developing inner worth as they are shared. 
Nature as system is secondary and instrumental, a tool, a means, 
a nexus of conditions, nothing more. Physical substantiality is 
value concreted. This conclusion carries with it also a distinctive 
doctrine of man and of the ultimate source of stimulation. More- 
over, it gives the only raison d'etre for the evolutionary process 
in nature, as the place of ‘soul culture,’ and suggests a possible 
destiny for human beings that is particularly satisfying. 

As a theory of value, then, philosophy makes a permanent place 
for itself. It definitely transcends the sciences, and can never 
be superseded by them. It prospers as they prosper. It becomes 
more distinctive and fruitful as they advance in precision and 
logical coherence. 

This fundamental difference in aim carries with it a difference 
both in point of view and in method. As remarked before, the 
concretely real that philosophy seeks can be thought only as em- 
bodying all that the isolating, abstracting sciences reject or ig- 
nore. The most significant act of abstraction is the severance of 
the phenomenal object from the apprehending self. The concrete 
object cannot exist, of course, apart from the source and con- 
dition of its being. That this should not be taken as axiomatic, 
or should be held not to apply to the case in hand, is due largely 
to confusing the object with the source of stimulation whereby 
the object is made to exist for the knowing self. With this 
confusion eliminated, the source of stimulation must be thought 
of as dynamic, that is, as operating directly upon the self. All 
conceptions of it as static, that is, as existing passively in a non- 
mental space and time, are strictly unthinkable. As passive it 
blends indistinguishably with the non-existent. Only thought 
content can be static. The independent reality of the realist can 
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have no place in a philosophy which builds its explanations out 
of knowable material. The only object then that exists im rerum 
natura is a form of the self’s controlled activity. It follows that 
philosophy must contemplate reality from the viewpoint of the 
knower, that is, as purely and only experience. The object is 
considered as it were from within. From any other point of 
view philosophy subjects itself to the limitations of a strictly 
scientific conception. This conclusion has been called in question, 
but we have yet to see any way of setting it aside. The dis- 
tinction then between what might be called the objective or ob- 
servational viewpoint of science and the subjective or interpreta- 
tive viewpoint of philosophy is perhaps their most impressive if 
not their most fundamental difference. Philosophy’s character- 
istic problems must receive characteristic solutions, such as are 
all but meaningless to science in its more exacting moods. Only 
as the rigidity of the scientific attitude is relaxed, and human 
nature is allowed to assert itself as in need of subjective satis- 
factions, does philosophy have a chance. Fortunately, as has been 
said, no scientist can permanently maintain a purely scientific at- 
titude ; he too must deal with realities. And these are all realities 
for a self. It must be a relief to the scientist to turn over to phi- 
losophy the troublesome questions that grow out of his studies, 
yet prove refractory to scientific treatment. This distinction in 
viewpoint frees science and philosophy, each to pursue its task 
unmolested by the other, yet each in a way implying, supplement- 
ing, completing the other. They seem to speak a different lan- 
guage. Confusions are easy and misunderstandings abound. The 
only escape from these bewilderments is to keep the two fields 
sharply defined and distinct. It is hardly needful to remark that 
the two fields are not separated in such a way as to divide the 
universe between them. They ask different questions of the same 
world, and get characteristic answers. As a matter of fact, every 
problem in science must re-emerge in philosophy, if our world- 
view is to be properly articulated. Thus the scientific concep- 
tion of the world holds throughout the whole range of philosophy, 
but only and everywhere as the co-operative achievement of 
finite intelligences responding to directive stimulations. On the 
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other hand, every problem in philosophy has its scientific bear- 
ings, since reality declares itself through its activities. This is 
quite as true of the innermost nature of selfhood as of the sense- 
world. Thus we can, in theory at least, have a science and also 
a philosophy of every subject that engages our attention. But phi- 
losophy has one advantage over science. It can take over and 
utilize all the accredited results of the sciences, and out of these 
resources build a world of meanings, subjects, and values, that 
science cannot attain. Yet even here we may have a science of 
values, an analysis of self-activity, and a scientific treatment of 
meanings or interpretations. The faith of a Kant that whatever 
question the intellect of man may ask, the intellect should be 
able in principle to answer, is exemplified in philosophy and 
nowhere else; but such philosophy must wait upon the sciences 
for its data. 

Just a word concerning the difference in method. This differ- 
ence is significant, though not thoroughgoing. For the most part 
science can give its undivided attention to research, experimenta- 
tion, and deduction. Yet when a new discovery of prime impor- 
tance is made, such as the phenomena of radioactivity, no little 
adjustment is found to be necessary. While only at comparatively 
long intervals does science have occasion to make this regress upon 
its first principles, such a regress is the very life of philosophy. 
It is throughout critical in method. This apparently is not a tem- 
porary characteristic, but is likely to remain dominant through all 
the future. When philosophy ceases to be critical of its founda- 
tions and becomes dogmatic, it is ready to be transmuted, sublated, 
set aside, and absorbed, as Bradley might say. Yet this does not 
mean that the movement of philosophic thought is merely back and 
forth over a course that issues in nothing definitive and final. The 
lay mind often fails to understand the inner spirit of philosophy 
at this point, and therefore discounts it as falling short of the sure 
way of the sciences. But the critical regress does not necessarily 
end in scepticism. The foundations may hold against every as- 
sault. Nevertheless each new insight acquired by reflection so 
affects the entire thought structure that a re-examination of first 
principles becomes necessary. Besides philosophic truth must al- 
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most of necessity be indeterminate. It pertains to a growing, 
developing experience of which only the general aspects can be 
formulated. Nothing can be permanent in philosophy which lacks 
the capacity to grow. Furthermore, inasmuch as the insights of 
philosophy must be rediscovered and reinterpreted not only by each 
successive generation, but by each individual for himself, most of 
the critical work done is over a well-traveled road. This road has 
many way-stations where persons may stay for the night, but with 
the dawn they are impelled to move forward. Though the ulti- 
mate goal is in the distance, I am persuaded that we can already 
trace its broad, massive outlines. If ever the master mind comes 
who actually reaches the goal, he will be able to exhibit all our 
partial insights as necessary moments in his own all-comprehensive, 
completely articulated world-view. 
GeorGcE A. WILSON. 
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SITUATIONS AND EXPERIENCE. 


F the two expressions, “situation” and “experience,” the 
latter is the more inclusive. Situations arise within experi- 

ence, not experiences within situations. A situation arises within 
an experience when there is something the matter, and readjust- 
ment is necessary. So long as experience continues to be har- 
monious, situations do not arise. Professor Dewey speaks of 
experiences of thirst, of illness, of operating a typewriter, of social 
converse, and of zsthetic appreciation, while he mentions situations 
of prizing and aversion, of seeking and finding, of enjoyment and 
suffering, of production and employment, of manipulation and 
destruction. Experiences and situations always occur in space and 
time. Professor Dewey says that, as a person operates his type- 
writer, his experience includes “all the physical features of the 
environment extending out into space no one can say how far, and 
all the habits and interests extending backward and forward in 
time, of the organism which uses the typewriter.”? I interpret 
this to mean that the person’s experience includes much of which 
he is not, never has been, and never will be consciously aware, in 
fact, all the conditions in the environment that temporally, spatially 
or dynamically are related to what he is now doing or purposing. 
The advantage in using the word ‘experience’ rather than ‘en- 
vironment’ or ‘world’ is that it “suggests something indispen- 
sable which these terms omit: namely, an actual focusing of the 
world at one point in a focus of immediate shining apparency.” * 
In other words, there is always a conscious focus to an experience, 
and this is the point where reconstruction is most actively taking 
place. Situations and experiences may be limited to a small space 
and to brief intervals of time, or they may be of vast extent and 
1 This paper was read at the meeting of the Eastern Division of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Association at Vassar College last December. I have 
added two paragraphs in response to questions and comments offered on that 


Occasion, 
2 Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 6. 
3 Jbid., p. 7. 
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duration. As a follower of Professor Dewey says: “ situations 
vary in scope; they’ may be matters of an instant or of centuries, 
of only individual concern, or of world-wide significance.” * 

No experience is reflective to begin with, and many experiences 
never involve reflection at all. Consciousness, even, is “only a 
small and shifting portion of experience.”* Possibly no conscious 
situation is totally non-reflective.* But there are many situations 
in which reflection is slight and incidental. So far as a man can 
get out of a difficulty by simpler mental processes, he will not take 
the trouble to think or to reflect. Who ever succeeded in getting 
his pupils to think when it was possible for them to memorize or 
to ‘bluff’? Reflection only becomes prominent in situations where 
there has been a serious conflict among the factors of the previous 
non-reflective experience that could not be solved in a simpler way. 
Originally, as man emerged from the level of the lower animals 
and first began to reflect, such conflicts were exclusively due to 
difficulties in satisfying the instinctive needs he experienced. 
These even then must have included the impulses of hunger, sex, 
fear, anger, disgust, tender emotion, gregariousness, constructive- 
ness, acquisitiveness, self-assertion and subjection, to mention 
Professor McDougall’s list of the principal primary instincts, all 
of which are present in the animals most closely related to man. 
Now, that the struggle for mere survival has been replaced by the 
endeavor for a richer and fuller life, and the evolution of values 
from instincts* has been effected, the reflective situation may be 
prompted by any felt inadequacy in any of the goods that man has 
learned to prize—economic and bodily values, values of recreation 
and association, character, esthetic, intellectual and religious values, 
to borrow Professor Everett’s classification.* Thus numerous are 
the desires that prompt to the reflective situation, according to 
instrumentalists.° Whenever reconstruction is necessary, in order 

1 Herbert W. Schneider, in the Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XIV, p. 714. 

2 Dewey, op. cit., p. 6. 


3 Jdem., p. 244. 

4Cf. my paper, “ The Evolution of Values from Instincts,” PHILOSOPHICAL 
Review, Vol, XXIV, pp. 165-183. 

5 Moral Values, Chap. VII. 

¢A. W. Moore, “Some Lingering Misconceptions of Instrumentalism,” 
Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XVII, pp. 514-5109. 
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to satisfy any human interest, and the interest is profound enough, 
and reconstruction by other means is impossible, reflective thinking 
may be expected to arise. 

Experiences have a great deal in common with one another. 
They extend indefinitely in space and time; one of their elements 
is always a conscious organism; they have foci; conflicts occur in 
them which give rise to situations, and if these conflicts are serious 
enough, reflection takes place. Reflective situations, too, have 
common features, and they operate in accordance with common 
laws. Dualisms arise within them between material and purposes, 
subject and object, facts and ideas,’ the physical and the psychical,” 
and soon. These dualisms, however, are incidental to the resolu- 
tion of the conflict, and are reconciled when the resolution has been 
effected. Situations fall into different types, and so it is possible 
to speak of ‘the economic situation’ or ‘ phase’ in distinction from 
the ‘ethical situation’ or the ‘ ethical. phase.’ * 

How are situations related to one another? The outcome of 
any reflective situation is retained in a person’s experience, and 
when another problem arises, he can profit by what he has learned 
in the past, and utilize it, so far as it is workable. Situations may 
not necessarily arise directly out of previous situations, but they 
arise out of an experience that is continuous. An individual’s 
entire lifetime is a single experience. Nor can we stop here. 
Situations often involve more than one conscious individual. The 
experience in which such a situation arises is a social experience. 
When a farmer borrows money of a country bank cashier, the 
situation is not in all respects a simple one in the experience of 
the two men. The rate of interest and other terms of the loan are 
resultants of a complex economic situation that involves all the 
countries of the earth, and is, in part, the effect of the great war, 
and therefore of the events that have occurred in European history 

1E. L, Talbert, The Dualism of Fact and Idea in Its Social Implications. 

2G. H. Mead, The Definition of the Psychical. 

%H. W. Stuart, “ Valuation as a Logical Process” in Studies in Logical 
Theory (edited by Dewey) and “ Phases of the Economic Interest” in Crea- 
tive Intelligence (edited by Dewey). 

#Even in pathological cases, like amnesia, divided personalities, etc., the 


experience is in some respects continuous. And for none of us is memory 
perfect, or experience in other respects perfectly articulated. 
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during the past hundred years. There is, therefore, a vast net- 
work of situations and experiences, for the pragmatist, comparable 
in some respects to the ‘system of relations’ of which the uni- 
verse of the speculative idealist consists. The pragmatist affirms 
that for most problems this vast network of situations and experi- 
ences need not be taken into account. The cashier does not need 
to be a specialist in modern European history to know how much 
interest to charge the farmer. Accordingly, for many situations 
we might say that the doctrine of the externality of relations holds 
pragmatically. It is possible for practical purposes to isolate a 
particular situation and solve the immediate problem in hand, with- 
out being guilty of a vicious abstraction. 

But while the bank cashier and the farmer can isolate their 
problem in a detached situation of their own, the philosopher can- 
not do likewise. Confronting him is a larger situation. He must 
discover the laws that govern all situations and all experiences in 
all of their relationships. The fact confronts him that all situ- 
ations arise in one common human experience (or network of in- 
terrelated experiences if a more pluralistic mode of statement be 
preferred), extending in time from pre-historic man and in space 
to all races in communication with one another. Nor could the 
pragmatistic philosopher consider his task complete when he had 
formulated the laws and studied the general course of this one 
experience (or network of experiences), of which all detached ex- 
periences are portions, and in which all situations arise. He must 
still consider the place that experience occupies in the world as a 
whole. 

Possibly it may be objected that I am speaking of ‘ experience’ 
and ‘situation’ as if they might become terms in reflective judg- 
ments, which they cannot. But if we could in no way judge of 
the nature of experience, and its position in the world as a whole, 
we would be forced into an agnosticism more complete than that of 
the Critique of Pure Reason, taken apart from Kant’s two more 
constructive Critiques. For there are no a priori categories for 
the pragmatist that afford universal and necessary knowledge for 
all experience, but merely working hypotheses bound to suffer un- 
predictable change and reconstruction in future situations. 


1 Dewey, op. cit., pp. 811, and footnote. 
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The agnostic conclusion would only be forced upon the prag- 
matist if it could be shown that there is no situation that throws 
light upon the relationship between experience and the world as a 
whole. Such, however, is not the case. There are what we might 
call ‘cosmic situations.’ 

A ‘cosmic situation,’ as here conceived, is a reflective situation 
with the following distinctive characteristics: (1) An emergency 
arises in which one or more individuals or groups of individuals 
are forced to make a decision in the light of conditions that involve 
an interpretation of the entire course of human experience. (2) 
The decision, once made, and acted upon, is followed by conse- 
quences in concrete human experience that either confirm or refute 
the beliefs or hypotheses which prompted to the decision. (3) 
Such situations often (if not always) involve the relationship of 
human experience to external reality, and the place of each in the 
world as a whole. This last statement is meant to allow for the 
possibility that some pragmatists may affirm that experience and 
the world as a whole are identical. 

A cosmic situation confronts the philosophical interpreter of any 
line of historical development that has taken place in human ex- 
perience—whether of social evolution, law, justice, morals, art, 
religion, the sciences, or philosophy itself. For such a student 
discovers that there has been, with numerous windings and turn- 
ings and lapses, a gradually increasing rational insight and control 
of physical nature and of human conduct. He finds, though 
laws may only have been discovered because the inadequacy of the 
factors in some concrete empirical situation called attention to 
them, that such laws, once discovered, interpret an abiding reality 
of which our knowledge is constantly increasing. We are now 
able to control our environment, and to some extent to remake it, 
just because we more perfectly understand it. 

Nor is the interpretation of such lines of historical development 
from primitive man to the present merely of speculative interest. 
Decisions of the utmost practical importance should be made in 
the light of such interpretations. 

As an example, one might instance the immigration question as 
it confronts the United States to-day. Are the races of mankind 
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at bottom homogeneous, are their innate qualities identical, and are 
differences in cultural attainment entirely due to the presence or 
absence of opportunity? If so, we can continue to have faith in 
the melting pot. Or has the progress of northern Europeans been 
due to the presence, in some of their members at least, of innate 
qualities transmitted to them as a consequence of a biological vari- 
ation in their pre-historic ancestors, a variation that did not occur 
among the ancestors of other races?* On the correct answers to 
these questions depends the solution of an empirical situation in 
which as a nation we find ourselves to-day. 

Another illustration. Desirous of the social well being, what 
should be our attitude toward organized religion? If we wish to 
ascertain the function of organized religion in human associated 
life, we must inquire what was its origin, what the role it has 
played in various civilizations. We cannot have too broad an 
anthropological and historical horizon for the attack of this prob- 
lem, a correct solution of which may be of momentous importance 
for modern society. Now suppose that reflection convinces us 
that organized religion plays a vital and indispensable function 
in associated life, but that the religious cults of to-day require 
reconstruction to bring them into harmony with modern scientific 
knowledge and the social needs of our time. In this case, the 
problem of religious reconstruction necessitates, not only a consid- 
eration of the entire course of human experience beginning with 
prehistoric times, but also of the place of human experience in the 
world as a whole. For if the conception of God is merely a work- 
ing tool in human experience, and refers to nothing that has ob- 
jective existence except in human experience, if it is merely an 
idealization of human aspirations, then the worship of a Deity 
must be expected either soon to disappear, or else radically to 
change its character.?_ In that event, we ought to be studying very 
seriously the religious possibilities of Positivism, of Ethical Cul- 
ture, of esoteric Buddhism, and of other forms of religious or 
quasi-religious association and activity that dispense with a God. 

1 Cf. William McDougall, The Group Mind, part III, and Js America Safe 


for Democracy? 
2 Cf. James B, Pratt, The Religious Consciousness, pp. 41; 208, f.; 334-339. 
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On the other hand, if considerations regarding the world as a 
whole are favorable to belief in God, religious reconstruction can 
probably successfully be effected within the working limits of 
Christianity and Judaism. This illustration would still hold, if 
it were to appear that organized religion really plays no in- 
dispensable role in associated life and can safely be allowed to dis- 
appear. For to establish this conclusion, it would be needful to 
enter into a study of human experience in its relation to the world 
as a whole. 

Out of regard for those who dislike religious illustrations, let 
us glance at an ethical one. Recall Huxley’s Romanes Lecture. 
If moral evolution were antagonistic to the cosmic process, as Hux- 
ley maintained, this fact would have to be taken constantly into 
account by the educator, the statesman, the philanthropist, and 
the social reformer, when they are considering what it is prac- 
ticable to undertake. The pragmatist, who believes that the en- 
vironment may be reconstructed almost indefinitely by wisely di- 
rected human effort, is in direct antagonism to Huxley. He can- 
not, however, prove that he is right and Huxley wrong, without 
entering into a discussion of the relation of humanity as a whole 
to the cosmic process as a whole. Here, then, is a practical prob- 
lem that has its bearings upon no end of empirical situations. 

These three illustrations of cosmic situations will perhaps suffice 
to warrant the claim that the serious study of human experience 
in its spatial and temporal entirety, and in its relation to the world 
as a whole, are demanded for the solution of actual problems in 
modern life,—in pragmatic terminology, for the resolution of con- 
flicting elements in concrete reflective situations that have risen 
in modern experience. 

Let us now look at the problem of the place of human expe- 
rience in the world as a whole. Shall we affirm that experience 
(or a network of experiences) includes all that exists,’ and there- 
fore experience and the world as a whole are identical? If a 
pragmatist were to say this, it does not seem to me that he would 

1 Whether reality should be interpreted to include subsistents as well as 


existents is a question that does not enter within the scope of this paper, as 
it is immaterial to its main contentions. 
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necessarily be a mentalist, for he could still affirm that there are 
elements in experience that are not psychical; but he would cer- 
tainly be committed to some form of idealism. For he would be 
affirming that physical objects have no existence except as parts 
of experiences that have foci in conscious processes. 

If the pragmatist is unwilling forthwith to become an idealist, 
he will affirm that something exists in the world besides experi- 
ences. What is this? Electric charges, he might say, organized 
in electrons, moving in space and time, and subject to mechanical 
causation. He could refer to the physicists and chemists for a 
more detailed reply. But what grounds are there for supposing 
that the theories of the physicist and chemist should be accepted 
by the pragmatistic philosopher? Simply that these theories are 
the outcome of several centuries of brilliant achievement, that 
they have proved effective in solving the problems of all the situ- 
ations which those sciences have confronted down to the present 
time. They have worked pragmatically" If new situations 
should arise in the future for which these theories should prove 
inadequate, other conceptions would take their place; but these 
future conceptions would have grown out of the present theories, 
and would conserve in better forms of statement all that has now 
been experienced. What the physicists and chemists now tell us 
is of course not absolute truth—the pragmatist knows no such 
thing—but it is the nearest approach to this imaginary goal that 
man has yet attained.? 

Moreover, I hope that the realistically disposed pragmatist will 
not stop here in his account of the world external to human expe- 

1 This, as it seems to me, is the best argument that the critical realists can 
advance for the independent existence of the external world governed by 
scientific laws. It is much better than to attribute our knowledge of the ex- 
ternal world to an intuition, or to position or postulation of some kind, or 
merely to assert it dogmatically as if it were a credo. In private conversa- 
tions with two of the critical realists, I was glad to find that they agree with 
me on this point. Perhaps here is an indication of a possible rapprochement 
between Pragmatism and Critical Realism. 

2I do not think that this paragraph is incompatible with what Professot 
Dewey says about the nature of scientific judgments in his Logical Conditions 


of a Scientific Treatment of Morality (cf. $3, and the Summary at the end), 
nor with his Essays in Experimental Logic. 
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rience. According to pragmatists purposes and values, including 
truth itself, only exist within experiences—or even only within 
reflective situations. But reflective situations arise within ex- 
periences, and experiences arise within the world as a whole. To 
be sure, inorganic matter existed alone on this particular planet 
long before any experiences or situations occurred upon it. If 
it were possible to consider the condition of this planet alone, ab- 
stracted spatially from other parts of the heavens, and temporally 
from its later history, we should have to say that it was utterly 
devoid of anything teleological. But the pragmatist cannot con- 
sider the planet in this abstract manner, for it is not thus that it 
enters his reflective experience. While the concrete cosmic situa- 
tion involving the problem of the evolution of the earth in its rela- 
tion to human experience certainly begins temporally in a period 
when the earth consisted of nothing but inorganic matter, it only 
terminates with the present state of affairs. Neither temporal 
beginning nor present termination can be abstracted from the 
whole situation and considered alone. 

So the pragmatist, as I believe, is logically forced to give a 
teleological interpretation of terrestrial evolution. Professor 
Henderson’s arguments,’ though not always stated with the nice- 
ness of a technical metaphysician, appear to me to be substantially 
sound. Pragmatism, for me, is thus led to the acceptance of very 
much of what has been affirmed by contemporary speculative 
idealists. For instance, I agree with Professor Pringle-Pattison? 
that man is organic to the world, and that the world is organic to 
man; that since secondary qualities and values exist within hu- 
man experience they exist within the world as a whole, and consti- 
tute a part of its meaning and significance. Two reservations, 
however, need to be made. First, since such beliefs as these can- 
not be tested so thoroughly within human experience as can the 
doctrines of physics and chemistry, they are less certain. They 
are not even so close an approximation to the imaginary goal of 


1 Lawrence J. Henderson, The Fitness of the Environment. The Order of 
Nature. Articles in the Purtosopnicat Review, Vols, XXV and XXVIL. 

2 Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God in the Light of Recent 
Philosophy, lecture VI. 
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absolute truth as are the affirmations of the physical sciences. 
Yet they are approximations, thought out with logical care, and 
confirmed by such empirical evidence as we possess. The second 
reservation is, that there is too much dysteleology in human ex- 
perience to warrant the conclusion that the world as a whole is 
completely organic and completely teleological. The pragmatist 
is a meliorist, not an optimist. He certainly cannot accept the 
idealistic solution of the problem of evil. He believes that unity 
and teleology are making headway in the portion of the universe in 
which we live, in part as a result of our efforts; but they have 
not yet gained a complete victory. Like Professor Hoernlé,' 
he believes that the world is both mechanical and teleological, and 
that the teleology is logically dominant over the mechanism; but 
the pragmatist does not think that this dominance is complete in 
the temporal order, though he believes that we can and should 
help to make it more nearly complete than is now the case.” 

Perhaps it will be objected that, whatever may be the merit 
or lack of merit in what I have been saying, at any rate it is not 
Pragmatism. Well, to be frank, I do not know. I should like 
to believe that I have been faithful to the philosophy in which I 
was nurtured. But the claim of truth, as I can see it, is in any 
event the stronger one. 

In defence of my claim to be a pragmatist, I would say in the 
first place that the view here defended is pragmatic in its claim 
that reflective thought actually modifies conditions in the external 
world. In each of the three cosmic situations offered as an illus- 
tration, a correct solution must leave circumstances different from 
what they were before, and so must also an incorrect solution. 
Whether or not a solution is correct means, of course, whether 
or not the hypothesis adopted leads to consequences that could 
have been logically and rationally expected. Obviously the only 
way in which reflective thinking ever modifies external conditions 
is through the conduct to which it prompts. But this, I suppose, 

1R. A. F. Hoernlé, Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics, Chaps. VI and 
VII. 

2 This famous position of James seems to be held by Professor E. G. 
Spaulding, The New Rationalism, pp. 518-521. 
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is all that any pragmatist has ever meant to claim in his responsible 
moments, even if more extravagant claims were occasionally made 
in the heat of polemic during the earlier years of pragmatism. 
Mere thinking will not add a cubit to one’s stature; nor will the 
mere wishes of beggars furnish them with horses on which they 
might ride. A careful interpreter of pragmatism has recently 
said with entire justice: “we do not then ascribe to pragmatism 
the view that our wish or will to have reality this or that makes 
it so, except in the case of material changes worked by our 
muscles,” ? 

In further defence of my claim to be a pragmatist, I might 
point out that pragmatists appear quite generally to have been 
making assertions about the world as a whole. They have af- 
firmed that it is not static, not an eternally completed whole; but 
that it is dynamic, in fact, undergoing constant change and re- 
construction. And how can the pragmatist make such asser- 
tions? Could it not be objected that ‘static’ and ‘dynamic,’ 
‘change’ and ‘reconstruction’ are terms that arise exclusively 
within reflective situations, and that it will not do to hypostasize 
them, and predicate them of the world as a whole? The answer 
is, I suppose, that these characterizations apply to all the situations 
that human experience has known. They meet the tests that we 
can give them with the tools forged within experience—work- 
ability, coherence, consistency, exclusiveness and the rest. So 
pragmatists have not been afraid to posit certain of them as char- 
acteristic of the world as a whole. I have endeavored to show 
that there are genuine reflective situations in which arise the 
problems on which I have touched. So though possibly some- 
what heretical—or at least extremely latitudinarian—I do not 
think that I deserve to be read out of the pragmatistic communion 
altogether. 

It is time, I believe, for pragmatists, no less than for realists 
and idealists, to endeavor to ascertain how much of the contribu- 
tions of other schools we can accept and make our own. Too 

1W. H. Sheldon, Strife of Systems and Productive Duality, p. 278. Cf. 


also the citations therein given from James, Dewey, and A. W. Moore, pp. 
268-278. 
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much time has been wasted in polemic. And while I believe that 
much constructive work has been done in our time by all three 
schools, this has not been realized, even by philosophers them- 
selves. Everybody has been too much impressed by the ‘strife 
of systems,’ and needs to learn from Professor Sheldon’ that 
each system has been for the most part right in what it has 
affirmed, and wrong chiefly in what it has denied. Only by a 
broadly synthetic attitude can the philosopher effectively main- 
tain, either his traditional rdéle of spectator of all time and exist- 
ence, or his more recent aspirations to be an interpreter of the 
sciences and a contributor to the reconstruction of modern life. 
WILLIAM KELLEY WRIGHT. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
1W. H. Sheldon, The Strife of Systems and Productive Duality, pages 
412-415; cf. pp. 36,f.; 65, f.; 81-83; 100-104; 164,f.; 218-221; 243; 283- 
286; 307; 334; 404-406. 








DISCUSSION. 
THE LOGIC OF MEMORY. 


Tue fact of memory has often seemed to philosophers a particularly 
mysterious and baffling sort of thing. How can the mind reach out 
into the past and grasp the non-existent? Is there not something here 
more than ordinarily paradoxical? And of course memory, like any- 
thing else in the last analysis, is mysterious; but I am inclined to ques- 
tion whether the distinctive mystery which is supposed to belong to it 
does not tend to disappear on analysis. 

It has been common to look upon memory as more fundamental than 
perception, and, more or less explicitly, to regard the world of per- 
ceptual objects as built up on the basis of its pronouncements; the 
philosophy of Shadworth Hodgson, for example, is a thoroughgoing 
expression of this typical attitude. And of course in one very general 
sense this is true. The fact of persistence in consciousness, whereby 
the bare moment of awareness is enabled to become a portion of a more 
or less enduring experience, is the necessary presupposition of any 
philosophy ; without it, ‘experience’ would not be at all. But even if 
we call such an aspect of experience by the name of memory, it cannot 
be identified with that recall of a lapsed and vanished past to which the 
term is commonly meant to apply; and efforts to deduce from it this 
last capacity directly, of which Hodgson’s is again a good example, 
have never had any great success. 

I propose to begin from the other end, and instead of using memory 
to explain perception, to take perception as a starting-point for the 
account of memory. And for this purpose I may be allowed to pre- 
suppose the general theory of perception which has been defended in 
the recent volume entitled Essays in Critical Realism. What that vol- 
ume undertakes to do is to establish a certain analysis of the meaning 
which perception carries within itself as an experience. According to 
such an analysis, I do not, indeed, feel myself to be perceiving a sen- 
sation, or state of mind. But neither, as objective idealism and neo- 
realism alike tend to hold, do I perceive a logical character, or sense 
datum. Such a datum does enter into the analysis of perception, but 
not as its ‘object’; it is, rather, the ‘whatness’ or ‘character’ of the 
object, and the true object involves not only a ‘ what,’ but a ‘that.’ In 
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other words, we need to recognize two distinct aspects of perception 
which cannot be reduced to one, and whose explanation follows dif- 
ferent lines; along with the content or nature of things, which is appre- 
hended in terms of logical content immediately present to awareness, 
there is also the sense of being in practical contact with reality inde- 
pendent of the experience process—a reality which is lending its aid to, 
or thwarting, our active needs and interests. It seems a little strange 
that with all the insistence in recent years on biology and the organism, 
epistemology should in so many of its forms still fight shy of any real 
recognition of the active life, and, instead of finding a place for the 
real conditions on which life and mind depend, should continue attempt- 
ing to build up the world of knowledge out of psychological experi- 
encings, or abstract logical data. 

Assuming, then, that perceptual knowledge, when we look at it in a 
natural way, implies the recognition of a real world, independent of the 
knowing process, to which in perception we assign a ‘nature,’ it fol- 
lows that we are still in a world of objects when, in the absence of 
actual contact with the senses, the original experience is ideally rein- 
stated. We have not, it is to be noted, yet arrived at memory, in the 
sense of locating objects in our past experience. The point is only 
that, for memory to be possible, we do not have somehow to start from 
the remembering act, and out of this evolve a transition to a wider 
universe; to ‘remember’ an object we must first be able to think or 
imagine it, and in thinking it we are already in an independent realm. 
We do not yet recognize it as independent of our thought, because we 
are not thinking about the thought at all, but only about the object; but 
if later on we do come to give attention to the thinking as such, we 
have no difficulty in seeing that our meaning in the two cases is dif- 
ferent. Meanwhile the advantage of connecting the recognition of an 
independent world with perception, rather than with thought or mem- 
ory, lies in the fact that in the ‘idea’ the stress and pull that attend the 
contact of an organic propensity with an actual present environment 
are no longer there to help us to an explanation, and we seem to be left 
in consequence to an unmediated, and therefore magical leap beyond 
the thinking experience by its own unaided powers. 

The next point to be noted is, that in this world of objects there 
holds, among other relations, the time relation also. Time, that is, is 
not in the first instance a function of memory, in the sense that it 
comes to light as a relation between the present experiencing, or self, 
and a remembered past; it attaches to objects or events both of them 
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alike in the objectively known world. This would not be so if we were 
first compelled to construct perceptual objects from the memory ex- 
perience before we were in possession of cognitively independent reals; 
but assuming that such reals have already been given in perception, 
there is no reason why they might not show a new relationship to one 
another in which no recognition of the remembering or thinking ex- 
perience plays a part. It is not essential for the present purpose that 
we should have a theory as to the conditions under which this con- 
scious recognition comes about, though supposedly it is mediated 
through connection with human purposes and their progressive re- 
alization; it is enough that we do perceive the distinctions of before 
and after, and have in consequence the material out of which to 
construct a temporal world. I am able, then, to think of things as 
temporally connected ; and when I remember an event in the past, there 
is always present, along with whatever else may be involved, the re- 
construction of a situation in which temporal relationships are in- 
volved, and which I now hold before my mind as a purely intellectual 
‘idea.’ And what primarily is meant by localizing a thing in the past 
is the process of fitting it into a wider ideal context which takes the 
form of such a temporally related system. 

Now there is nothing theoretically to prevent the entire course of the 
world’s events from entering into such a system. But we still should 
not have what properly is known as memory. I can place a fact of 
Greek history in a past context; but I cannot remember it as past, 
though I can know its pastness. We do not have memory in the dis- 
tinctive sense except as the whole series of events is also located in 
our past. And this necessitates a new sort of consideration. There 
is a sense, to be sure, in which events may be attributed to my life 
without, descriptively, involving more than logical system; after we 
have once gained the concept of a self and its experience, we can make 
of our own lives an object of thought, by including within the sys- 
tematic setting this further thought of a present self. But we are still 
not remembering our past; the self here is nothing but a thought 
object, on a par with all the rest. 

For the full reality of the remembering experience, actual remember- 
ing with its intimacy and warmth, we have to look, I think, to a con- 
nection with, or inclusion within, present active purposes or interests. 
It is clearly not enough that we should feel the sense of familiarity, 
though without this memory is not complete. A picture, in true 
memory, rises before me indeed, which possesses the mark of revived 
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images. But so equally is the picture of the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers familiar ; the sense of familiarity is just a dumb feeling, whose 
interpretation has still to follow. Nor is there, save in very exceptional 
instances, any continuous transition between past and present through 
all the intermediate experiences, as James Mill, for example, thought. 
And the only obvious point of identity, accordingly, that is left to con- 
nect us with a past self, is the presence of a continuing disposition, or 
interest, or whatever it may be called, which brings the past act ideally 
into the same active scheme or system which now is prepared to func- 
tion anew. Certainly, in spite of what may be our knowledge that an 
event belongs to our own past, it actually feels strange and foreign to 
us so long as it lies outside of dispositions that still are alive and a part 
of our present nature; it is doubtful, for example, whether I can be 
said in any proper sense to ‘remember’ an incident in remote child- 
hood, as distinct from a habit of thinking of it as mine. It might be 
objected that there is possible a sudden recrudescence of a childhood 
event with no intermediate repetitions. But granting the possibility, — 
which is, however, outside my own experience,—the explanation still 
may easily be that the event gets located in our personal past, either 
through an inference that what is revivable must once have been an 
experience of ours,—a dubious inference, in the light of false mem- 
ory,—or because the revived fact finds a natural place in a context 
already recognized as ours. Meanwhile it may be noted that in a very 
large number of our so-called memories a connection with the actual 
present is only latent, and we have little more than the intellectual 
recognition of a content which we have grown used to calling ours. 
The point of what I have been trying to maintain is, to repeat, that 
we do not have, apart from primary memory, which has not been in 
question here, what has sometimes been called an immediate and pres- 
ent sense of past experience. The experience of memory is analyzable 
into three aspects—an organized habit or disposition, a purely intel- 
lectual recognition of content within which temporal relationships hold, 
and the feeling of familiarity, which last, however, neither constitutes 
memory as an intellectual fact, nor guarantees its reliability. Mean- 
while the ‘transcendence’ of what is remembered to the present mental 
state is due primarily to none of these, nor to all of them together, but 
is involved in the fact that recall is an ideal repetition of that act of 
perception which gives us ‘objects’ to begin with. The ground work 
of memory is thus in terms of a world of objects between which a 
perceived relation of temporal succession exists, the piecing on of this 
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to the present situation being also a purely intellectual construction, 
rather than any novel form of immediate experiencing. And its essen- 
tial character is, normally, not the restoring of a flow of past experi- 
ences continuous with the present one, but the bringing of the past into 
connection with the significant meaning of our lives, as represented by 
existing interests and ends. It is only secondarily that, after our atten- 
tion has once been turned to the psychological fact contemporaneous 
with the objects of a present interest, we build up the picture of a 
single life history in which various events are more or less accurately 
dated. 
A. K. RoceErs. 


New Haven, Conn. 


PANPSYCHISM AND FREEDOM. 


In the course of his review of M. Frutiger’s Volonté et Conscience 
in the January number of this Review, Professor Bennett alludes in 
passing to a difficulty in the panpsychist view of the world, which is 
of more than passing interest. This view (he says in substance) gives 
a new aspect to material nature, so that, if we take it seriously, we 
hardly feel free to treat physical objects in the customary utilitarian 
way. “Put me in a world where all is in some sense (however ob- 
scure) spirit, where everywhere there is some degree of liberty and 
spontaneity, and you embarrass me strangely. . . . The coal for the 
furnace, the stone that goes into our houses, the steel that goes into 
our machines—these are now, after some mysterious fashion, my own 
kith and kin.” Hence he must treat them differently—how can they be 
made mere means to his own ends? Is there not an advantage in keep- 
ing to the old view of “ dead matter ”"—something without embarrassing 
factors in its make-up, “ indefinitely plastic, indefinitely usable” ? 

Yet one or two things may be said. (1) Something like freedom 
and spontaneity—if we mean by this simple non-determination from 
without—does appear in matter. When, for instance, a body falls to 
the earth, we are unable to discover any force making it do so, and 
Say it falls of itself. We may throw a ball up in the air, but no hand 
is necessary to make it come down—it has its own specific attraction 
or impulse toward the centre of the earth. So with the varied specific 
chemical attractions. They are not taught the different atoms, or im- 
posed on them, but, so far as we can see, are spontaneous, come from 
their own nature. We may not perhaps say that they have a will, but 
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they have something curiously like it—at least they do not appear to 
follow anybody else’s will. Professor Bennett speaks of matter as in- 
definitely plastic, but surely it is not absolutely so—it has its own 
tendencies and constitution, will do some things and not others; and 
this has to be reckoned with in all manipulation of it. In fact it may 
be questioned whether its usableness does not depend on its limited 
plasticity, whether it is not usable just because it is definitely, fixedly so 
and so. (2) But it may be said that while this is true, we have here 
nothing psychic—‘ psychic’ being coterminous with feeling and con- 
sciousness. This is perhaps a matter of definition; but evidently Pro- 
fessor Bennett takes spontaneity to be one of the characteristic marks 
of the psychic, and I think he is right. Whatever moves itself instead 
of having to be set in motion by an outside agent has something of 
that strange, mystic quality that we call psychical—the real opposite of 
psychic being mechanical. And in the sense of psychic as connoting 
feeling, spontaneity or self-activity may at least be said to be the basis 
or preliminary condition of it, something developing it on occasion, 
having always latent possibilities of it—this in contrast with the view 
of feeling as a sheer addition, due to the engrafting of a foreign 
substance. 

(3) Yet even on the view that self-active matter has a modicum of 
feeling at the start, does this entail the embarrassing consequences that 
Professor Bennett suggests? Feeling need not be of one kind, any 
more than of one degree. Our human type of sensibility is not of 
necessity the only type in the world. If we should burn as coal does 
in our furnaces, we should suffer terribly (at least at the start), but 
it does not follow that the atoms of coal would—they might even make 
light of being restored thus to their pristine independence and be quite 
content. If we were laid on top of one another to make a stone wall 
or the foundations of a house, we should experience a most uncom- 
fortable pressure, but there may be nothing averse to pressure in 
stones. And soon. Panpsychism is in a way anthropomorphism, but 
we need not put ourselves bodily into the elements. Or if the cause 
of Professor Bennett’s hypothetical embarrassment is not so much the 
suffering we should inflict (supposing the panpsychic view were cor- 
rect), as the fact that it revolts us to use self-acting, semi-psychic 
things as means, then surely some commonplaces of human experience 
may be called to mind. We all (unless possibly the Behaviorists) re- 
gard animals as psychic beings, our ‘kith and kin’ so far, and yet 
we are hardly averse to using them on occasion. We even think it 
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proper that their strength, their speed, their cunning, even their 
ferocity should minister to us—we find a natural Rangordnung (to 
use Nietzsche’s expression) in the world of this general character; 
that the lower should serve the higher seems right—and the proud 
sentiment of human dignity in particular is expressed in the Bible 
itself. The recognized subordination of lower to higher goes even to 
extremes. We use animals—not to say living things in general—not 
merely as living, but as dead and particularly as dead—we kill them, 
eat them, and but few have réproaches of conscience in doing so. In- 
deed, if all life were held sacred, we human beings should not be able 
to live at all and should have to become Buddhists and Schopen- 
hauerians in the strictest sense, for our life hangs on the destruction 
of lower life. As Nietzsche puts it, “ Leben und Morden ist eins ”— 
the vegetable world may live off the inorganic elements, but we cannot. 
The rule not to make others means to our own ends must then apply 
to equals only—and perhaps even among men, not ail are equal. More- 
over, may not lower things—men included—be willing to be used, and 
in a sense, though this may be possible to man only, proud to be, since 
thereby they acquire a worth that they could not have in themselves— 
the only condition being that there should be something truly higher 
to be served? We need not hold that the democratic idiosyncrasy and 
egoism is universal in the world. 

All this is irrespective of the ulterior question whether our practical 
convenience and ease of mind are a test of truth. 

WItiiaM M. SALTER. 


Wasurncron, D., C. 
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The Reign of Relativity. By Viscount Hatpane. London, John 

Murray, 1921.—pp. xxiii, 430. 

Under the above title Lord Haldane has given us a fresh and compre- 
hensive discussion of philosophical problems that is both important and 
timely. In this volume he has undertaken to develop further the prin- 
ciple of degrees in knowledge and reality alike which formed the cen- 
tral doctrine of his Gifford Lectures at St. Andrews, published in two 
volumes in 1905 with the title, The Pathway to Reality. What has 
given stimulus to the present work and determined its title is primarily 
the theory of relativity that has been advanced from the side of the 
physical sciences. ‘“ The remarkable ideas developed by Einstein, as 
the result of his investigation of the meaning of physical measure- 
ment, have provided fresh material of which philosophy has to take 
account. These, and yet other ideas which are affecting the scientific 
outlook profoundly, have appeared to me to call for a fresh route of 
approach to a view of nature towards which philosophical reflection 
was already being impelled” (p. x). What Lord Haldane has sought 
to do is to exhibit the problem of relativity in its full philosophical 
generality, by bringing out through analysis the implications and limi- 
tations of those inquirers whose starting-point has been that of the 
physical sciences, and also by connecting the method and results of 
their investigations with those of historical philosophy. This is a 
task which has called not merely for labor and scholarship but also 
for deep philosophical reflection and a firm grasp of essential prin- 
ciples. The author tells us that he began the book on the day of his 
release from office as Lord Chancellor in 1915, and that the adequacy 
of the philosophical method he has employed has been before his mind 
for more than forty years. 

Part I of the volume deals with “ The Problem of Relativity ” (pp. 
1-142). Inthe six chapters that are devoted to this subject the theories 
of recent physical and mathematical analyses of nature are expounded 
in some detail. The author does not attempt to follow or set forth the 
mathematical demonstrations by which the results of these conclusions 
are supported, but is rather concerned to bring to light the logical 
assumptions and implications of the methods employed, and to define 
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the points of agreement and difference of these methods as employed 
by different investigators. The result of the discussions is clarifying, 
and a good many popular confusions in regard to the essential nature 
of the principle of relativity that has been occupying the minds of men 
like Einstein, Schlick, Whitehead, Eddington, and others, are dispelled 
by the method that Lord Haldane uses. The point of chief importance 
for him is that these methods of analysis carry those who employ them, 
often without a clear’recognition on their part of what is thereby in- 
volved, beyond a subjective view of relativity. “The theory of rela- 
tivity in physical measurements means this, that our measurements are 
what they are because of the concepts through which knowledge effects 
them. ... It is through general principles and not by immediate 
awareness in its simplicity, that we get our knowledge of physical 
nature, and the reality we discover is of an order in character the 
same as that of our knowledge about it” (p. 121). “So with the new 
school of physicists relativity belongs to the very nature of the object 
in knowledge, and does not lie in any mere employment of knowledge 
by a particular individual. . . . These personal aspects of relativity are 
not what either Einstein or Kant has had in view. What they have 
been concerned with are the conditions of experience in general, and 
not merely personal conventionalities” (p. 135). 

But the theory of Einstein and his brother physicists is for Lord 
Haldane only a limited application of a much more inclusive principle. 
It has its importance for philosophy chiefly as bringing home to us 
within the field of science itself certain striking examples of the way 
in which relativity enters into and dissolves what is commonly re- 
garded as the solid frame and foundation of the world. But when the 
principle is fully apprehended, “ it teaches us that observer and observed 
always and everywhere stand in relations which are inseparable in 
logic as they are in fact. The conception and the conceived are alike 
embraced within a greater and foundational actuality. Behind knowl- 
edge we cannot penetrate in our search for reality. But knowledge is 
not always of the same kind. There are everywhere in it what are 
analogous to the differing frames of reference of the physicist” 
(p. 127). 

The view that is expressed in the sentences last quoted enable us to 
see how the principle of relativity must be extended beyond the range 
of any mechanical order of point events and intervals, to the whole 
range of knowledge and reality inio the nature of which mind enters. 
For relativity is seen to belong to all knowledge and all forms of 
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reality, and not merely to that which exhibits the form of the mechanij- 
cal system. For “it is only a world embodying the principle of rela- 
tivity, in the form which the doctrine entails, that can be said to exhibit 
the character of mind, with its exclusion of disconnected fragments 
and relations” (p. 138). The doctrine of degrees is to be understood 
as implying the self-completing system of a plurality of orders in exist- 
ence as well as in knowledge of that existence. The philosophical truth 
that has been illustrated and enforced by the recent movements in 
physical speculation is that the two sides can be separated only by 
abstraction. That knowledge in its full reality is not a property or an 
endowment of an individual mind, but that it is foundational in the 
sense that it is the dynamic system within which the individual mind 
and its object come into relation, is evident when we see that reality 
actually presents itself at stages or degrees that are different in kind. 
The one system of reality appears in different aspects that vary accord- 
ing to the order of thought within which the reality is interpreted, just 
as in the physical doctrine of Einstein (p. 176). Thus we have dif- 
ferent orders of reality, such as the mechanical, the biological, the 
conscious, each with its own relative truth and reality. 

Part II, containing Chapters VII-X, is entitled “The Metaphysical 
Foundations of Relativity,” and is occupied mainly with the discussion 
on the philosophical plane of the nature of the self and its knowledge. 
The main interest in this section of the book concerns the problem of 
how the individual mind can attain to a genuine union with the objec- 
tive order. The principles which Lord Haldane adopts are in general 
those employed by representatives of objective idealism, but he has 
emphasized certain fundamental points in a fashion that should aid in 
removing the misunderstandings on which criticism of these principles 
has so often proceeded. That the self is not substance but subject, 
and that knowledge is not a property or instrument of an individual 
substance, are the central principles which he clearly grasps and to 
which he constantly returns. It is of course true that the world that 
confronts me is actual, and is independent of me, its observer. But 
that is not the last word either about the world or about myself. Ex- 
perience, Lord Haldane repeats, is always more than it takes itself to 
be. “For our basis is to start in time from what we directly feel, 
from what our organism brings to our consciousness, and the process 
of our knowledge is one which develops the implications of what thus 
seems to come to us from without through the channels of our senses. 
But in developing these implications we are not extracting externalities 
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out of externalities. We are rather bringing to light principles which 
are implicit as foundational to even the simplest aspect of experience. 
Among these principles is the presence at every stage of the subject 
moment in experience” (p. 210). “The subject is the expression of 
experience in its quality of being foundational” (p. 192). That is 
true at every level of knowledge, but its truth becomes increasingly 
evident in the higher orders of knowledge where the demands of in- 
telligibility are more nearly fulfilled. 

The doctrine of degrees, as we have seen, must be applied to reality 
as well as to knowledge. “Just as difference of order in thought 
appears in the experience of the finite individual, so it appears as dif- 
ference of order in mode of existence and meaning of the object that 
confronts him in space and time. For that object too falls within 
knowledge, and is characterized by the various levels which knowledge 
reaches in it. . . . The world is there as it seems, and it presents itself 
to us in orders of knowledge and reality all of which are in their own 
places valid and actual. That is why it is essential that we should 
understand and hold firmly to the great principle of relativity” (pp. 
212-213). 

The ultimate task of philosophy from this point of view is to show 
that the relativity that belongs to experience is no casual property or 
defect, but something that belongs to its very essence. This insight is 
gained through the recognition that relativity is an expression of 
mind—not merely mind in its subjective or individual character, but 
as the integral or foundational principle of all experience. The con- 
ception of God is just that of such a foundational mind, which is not 
to be sought as something transcendent, but within experience as that 
aspect of it which is most concrete and actual. “God can hardly be 
less than the process of mind in an ideal integrity, the process in which 
mind as all-comprehending is ever realizing itself at a series of degrees 
which are divergent logically in so far as they are different in the 
dominant conceptions which lie at their respective foundations” (p. 
385). The mind that is able to rise to a consciousness of its own 
relativity and the relativity of its knowledge has already in its grasp 
the foundational principle of a system that is more than relative. Lord 
Haldane does claim for the mind the capacity to comprehend in prin- 
ciple the nature of this foundational and total system of reality. “The 
lesson of relativity warns us against the narrow view which takes the 
reality of different orders as meaning different entities competing with 
each other for the title to be accepted as actual. It is as separate 
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aspects, finding their relation to each other within the whole that is 
visible only to a perfected knowledge, that their true significance is 
revealed. Of such a perfected whole we, who are more than we take 
ourselves to be, have glimpses in art, in religion, and in philosophy, in 
each case in a different way” (p. 411). It does not seem possible to 
claim, as Hegel did, to be able to exhibit fully the categories of an ab- 
solute system of knowledge. It is sufficient to have a firm grasp of the 
higher character of the self which directs us beyond our own finite 
forms of experience. 

Part III, “Other Views About the Nature of the Real,” contains 
five chapters devoted to historical discussion of Greek philosophy, the 
Hegelian Principle, the New Realism, and various interpretations of 
contemporary writers. These chapters are full of valuable suggestion 
and contribute much to the interest and concreteness of the theory 
which the author defends. In Part IV, “ The Individual and His En- 
vironment,” with two chapters, dealing respectively with “ The Rela- 
tion of Man to Society,” and “ The Individual and the State,” Lord 
Haldane interprets social and political experience in the light of the 
philosophical principles that have been already set forth. Although 
this section is comparatively brief, one cannot but be impressed with 
the lucidity and insight with which the author discusses principles 
that are central and vital in the social and political life of the present 
day. The final section, Part V, “ The Human and the Divine,” gives 
a final interpretation and summing up of the whole argument. For 
God is for the argument that Lord Haldane has set forth no empty 
Absolute but the concrete and dynamic support of experience in all of 
its stages. “...To regard the finite and the infinite mind as different 
entities is only to court disaster in our reasoning about them. Differ- 
ence there is, but it is in degree of reality, and it is a difference that is 
intelligible to logic. The human mind, conditioned as it is by organic 
hindrances in its power of wielding its instrument, may be inadequate 
to a complete and systematic presentation even in abstract concepts of 
what is present in itself. But the instrument within its grasp is not 
inadequate, for that instrument is just mind as such. Our approaches 
to the real may be asymptotic. But it is a false image that makes that 
ideal seem to be something truly far away and unreachable. God is 
present in us, and it is in God that our fully developed reality must 
centre” (pp. 398-99). 

As we have seen, the especial interest and timeliness of the book is 
found in the way in which the author has carried further and inter- 
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preted in terms applicable to the whole constitution of knowledge the 
principle of relativity employed by recent investigators in physics and 
mathematics. The principle thus generalized appears as the philo- 
sophical principle of degrees of knowledge and reality. There can be 
no doubt, I think, that a real advance has been made through this step. 
It is too soon to predict just how far it may lead, or what the results 
are likely to be. But there can be no doubt that the method so finely 
illustrated in Lord Haldane’s work—as likewise in Dr. Bosanquet’s 
recent volume, The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philos- 
ophy—of seeking to find common ground between writers who ap- 
proach the study of the world from different points of view, promises 
to be fruitful and is worthy of imitation at the present day. 
J. E. Cretcuton. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


An Introduction to Philosophy. By WiLtHELM WINDELBAND. Trans- 
lated by JosepH McCase. London, T. Fisher Unwin, 1921.—pp. 
365. 

An “introduction to philosophy” written by a mature thinker, one 
who is deeply versed in the history of the subject, is always worth 
while, whether the author aims to lead us into his own way of thinking 
or seeks to give us a general survey of the great problems that have 
engaged the mind of man and of the answers to which his ponderings 
have carried him. In the book before us, the German edition of which 
appeared in 1914, Professor Windelband does not aim to impose upon 
the reader a ready-made system of thought; he invites him to partici- 
pate in the work of reflection, by showing how the philosophical prob- 
lems arise in experience, what directions the answers may take, how 
these in turn suggest new difficulties and new attempts at a solution, 
and what are the basal questions left for us to grapple with at the end, 
To be sure, he does not pretend to approach his task without a definite 
standpoint of his own; indeed, his own Werttheorie makes its appear- 
ance at the proper time, for all roads for him lead to epistemology and 
epistemology ultimately leads to “axiology.” But convinced as he is 
that the history of philosophy is an integral part of philosophy, a prep- 
aration for the understanding of its problems and the development of 
a world-view on the basis of past human thinking, he endeavors to do 
justice to the problems and the solutions that naturally suggest them- 
selves to the inquiring mind in contemplating the field of experience. 
A book of this kind will show the serious-minded man that philosophy 
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is an inevitable human enterprise in which he has a deep concern; if 
it serves to orient him in the intellectual universe and stimulates him 
to further study, it will have served its purpose. 

The work is divided into two parts, dealing with “ Theoretical Prob- 
lems” (Problems of Knowledge) and “ Axiological Problems” (Prob- 
lems of Value). Under the first head it discusses (1) the “ontic” 
problems (substance, quantity, quality), (2) genetic problems (the 
event, causality, mechanism and teleology, the psychophysical event), 
(3) noetic problems (truth, the origin of knowledge, the validity of 
knowledge, the object of knowledge). Under the second head we 
have: (1) the ethical problems (the principle of morality, will-com- 
munities, history), (2) zsthetic problems (the beautiful, art), (3) 
religious problems (holiness, the truth of religion, reality and value). 
At the end of the discussion of the ontic problems we learn that these 
always lead us either to genetic or noetic problems; at the end of the 
treatment of the genetic problems we are told that they are metaphysi- 
cal problems, and that their ultimate solution depends on epistemology. 

In epistemology Professor Windelband takes a position akin to 
Kant’s. He comes to the conclusion that metaphysics is conceivable 
only as a theory of knowledge, as a critical inquiry into the forms of 
the real, from which we cannot derive the contents of the real. We 
come to a stop at this distinction between the logical mathematical 
form and the content of reality independent of it, as a final and in- 
soluble dualism. We may demand and suspect that the two, which we 
find invariably in relation, have somehow a common root in some ulti- 
mate unity. But this could only be sought in the absolute totality of 
universal reality, out of which we are able to construct for ourselves 
no more than a fragment, as the work of our scientific (wissen- 
schaftliche) knowledge. All the factual knowledges of science (Wis- 
senschaft) and of daily life are based on experience. It seems, then, 
that the theory of knowledge, to which we have been referred for the 
solution of our difficulties, leaves us in the lurch; we have a riddle on 
our hands which neither metaphysics nor epistemology is competent 
to unravel. It is here that a way is opened to us,—a way, however, 
that does not promise to carry us very far. Professor Windelband 


suggests the notion of a “ consciousness in general”; since there are 
objects only for a presenting and knowing mind, the object which con- 
stitutes the norm of truth points to a general consciousness, as that for 
which it must be the object—to a normal consciousness, as the corre- 


late of the object-in-itself. This notion is, however, in the opinion of 
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our author, at best merely a “ postulate,” not metaphysical knowledge 
(p. 216). Our last hope, therefore, of finding a basis for epistemology 
and, hence, for solving our metaphysical problems lies in axiology, the 
philosophy of value; and to this we must now turn for help. 

Our propositions are either judgments (Urteile) or evaluations 
(Beurteilungen). In the latter case we have a relation to a purpose 
or value. These predicates of value do not belong to the things them- 
selves as properties or qualities, but are first added to them in virtue 
of being related to an evaluating consciousness. Even the predicate 
‘true’ is a value-predicate. A logical judgment is one in which we 
express the connections between ideas, in other words understand the 
meaning of the proposition. But to judge means not only to connect 
ideas, but to affirm this connection to be valid and true. There is con- 
tained in such a judgment a voluntarist element of affirming and deny- 
ing a relation. “In epistemology, therefore, we are concerned with 
the truth-value of the ideas, with the definition of this value, with the 
question how it becomes psychically a value, and, hence, how, in what 
sense, and in what way it is reached” (p. 216). It might be replied 
that truth means correspondence of the idea with reality. But the 
naive copy-theory cannot, according to Professor Windelband, explain 
mathematical, historical, and ethical judgments; the sole criterion here 
is the necessity and universal validity (Geltung) with which these 
judgments appear in consciousness. This necessity and universality he 
reduces to psychological terms: approval or disapproval, a will- or 
feeling-attitude toward the connection of ideas. In his Praeludien he 
says: “ What I affirm must please me, what I deny displease me,” and 
it is this feeling that provokes the judgment. This account would 
seem to find the criterion of truth in a feeling: the value-judgment is 
the result and expression of the feeling-will attitude of the individual 
subject. Professor Windelband also finds something further in it: in 
such judgments we feel ourselves determined by a power to which we 
subordinate ourselves, which we obey and which we recognize as 
obligatory—an over-individual power. “Truth is something which 
ought to be obeyed.” In every case, however, necessity and uni- 
versality are rooted in feelings, call them approval, satisfaction, relief, 
or compulsion, or their opposites. It is true, Professor Windelband 
declares, that to be valid, value-judgments must express a relation to a 
universally valid value. Yet, in the light of his psychological analysis 
this can only mean a value accompanied in consciousness by a feeling 
of compulsion. At this point the thought of a Bewusstsein tiberhaupt 
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again intrudes itself. The question is, Where shall we find the stand- 
ard for Beurteilung? Where is the mind for which the ultimate values 
are the values? We have to seek value-in-itself in order to get beyond 
the relativity of actual appreciations; and since there is value only in 
relation to an evaluating consciousness, value-in-itself points to a 
Bewusstsein iiberhaupt. But this reference to an over-individual mind, 
in axiology as in epistemology, is at best a postulate, not metaphysical 
knowledge. If truth signifies value, and the standard of value lies in 
a merely over-individual consciousness that feels compelled to approve 
and disapprove, truth would seem to be in a bad way. 

Professor Windelband, however, finds a further significance in this 
analogy to which epistemology has had recourse in order to reach a 
basis for truth. “The normal consciousness means at bottom only 
that the truth of our knowledge and the justification to regard it as a 
knowledge of reality are based upon the thought that there is brought 
to light in it an actual order transcending the specifically human mode 
of presentation, in its validity. In the same way the conviction that 
there are for human evaluation absolute norms, norms transcending 
the empirical occasions for such evaluation, is based upon the pre- 
supposition that in these norms, also, a transcendent rational order 
comes into its own” (German edition, p. 255). Here we have a 
fruitful thought, one, however, that has been weakened by Professor 
Windelband’s confusion of the logical and psychological treatment of 
the whole subject. We seem to obtain a basis for our values, truth 
among them; indeed, he tells us, later on, that the metaphysical craving 
to secure for the human personality some meaning that transcends the 
world of sense has been fully justified in every form of the life of 
values: in the knowledge of Wissenschaft, in the unconditionedness of 
the moral judgment, and in the task of art (p. 337). Yet we hear a 
despairing note at the end of the discussion of the ethical problems 
(among which history is included), which is not reconcilable with the 
happy conviction just expressed. For we are told that the ethical 
problems hark back to metaphysical problems, and that “no meta- 
physical theory and no ethical theory helps us to solve the fundamental 
antithesis between the timeless and the temporal.” And at the end of 
the book, in a final discussion of reality and value, we find that the 
desire for a unitary understanding of the world stands before an in- 
soluble problem. “The world of values and the world of reality, the 
realms of the ‘ought’ and the ‘ must,’ are not foreign to each other; 
they everywhere point to each other. But they are just as little in 
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harmony with each other. There is a rent in reality; besides the 
values which realize themselves in it there is a dark power that is in- 
different and hostile to value” (German edition, pp. 430 f.). If we 
set up a unitary principle under the name of God, it is inconceivable 
how it should come to divide itself into a duality, in which it contra- 
dicts itself. 

We meet with dualisms everywhere; we cannot reduce the two 
spheres of reality, mind and matter, to a unity, or derive them from a 
unity ; they remain an undeniable dualistic fact. We go to epistemology 
for help, but since it is based by our author upon a presupposed dual- 
istic metaphysics, there is no hope of solving the problem of the 
dualism of form and content. In the axiology we find the same 
obstacle in the guise of the dualism of the eternal and the temporal; 
and in religion it baffles us in the problem of sin. Since Professor 
Windelband tacitly starts out with a reality divided against itself, it 
is no wonder that he never succeeds in bridging the chasm; indeed, his 
value-theory deepens it. Oscillating between the psychological and 
logical methods he fails to make the most of the Kantian revolution, 
and so he falls between the two stools of transcendence and immanence. 
There are Hegelian strains in his thought, but the dualistic tendency 
is fundamental and will not down; in the end we seem to be left with 
an irrational universe on our hands, a universe the essence of which 
we do not understand. This may be the inevitable result of all philoso- 
phizing—der Wahrheit letzter Schluss; but with Professor Windelband 
the result is foreordained: it is implied in the naturalistic metaphysics, 
which, as a working hypothesis, has been the bane of so many episte- 
mologists, and which after all is contrary to the idealistic bent of 
Professor Windelband’s thinking. 

The English version of the work is, I regret to say, unsatisfactory. 
The translator is a man of marked literary ability; he has a clear and 
graceful style, and when he understands the meaning of the German 
text he expresses it in a way that makes one forget that the author is 
speaking through an interpreter: one never hears the creaking of the 
machinery. Unfortunately, however, Mr. McCabe is not always thor- 
oughly familiar with the thought and the words of the original; and, 
as a consequence, the pages are full of mistranslations. Some of these 
are harmless, but many of them do violence to the German; indeed, 
some of the sentences are made to express the exact opposite of what 


the author means. 
FRANK THILLY. 


CorneLL UNIVERSITY. 
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The Analysis of Mind. By Bertranp Russetr. London, George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., New York, The Macmillan Company, 1921.— 
pp. 310. 

The results of Mr. Russell’s analysis of mind may be stated as 
associationism, plus a large measure of neo-realism, plus a certain 
measure of behaviorism. With the neo-realists, Mr. Russell holds that 
physics and psychology are not distinguished by their material. Matter 
and mind alike are logical constructions. They are alike in “ content”; 
they differ in the relations among the entities constituting the content. 
An entity is material so far as its relations are determined by the laws 
of physics. And conversely, the ultimate constituents of matter are 
not atoms, or electrons, but sensations (p. 121), which are described 
as neutral entities. (Mr. Russell thinks that this consideration, with 
the help of Einstein, will serve to bring mind and matter together). 
An entity is mental, however, so far as its relations are determined by 
the laws of psychology; which are to be distinguished, it seems, as 
laws of subjectivity and (following Semon) laws of mnemic causa- 
tion—though the two kinds of laws are not unconnected. “ Mnemic 
causation” appears to be what we commonly call association. “ Sub- 
jectivity ” indicates the presence of a point of view, or, in terms of 
dynamics, of “perspective.” But since a photographic plate has a 
perspective, subjectivity alone will not constitute mind. Nor, it seems, 
will mnemic causation, since mnemic phenomena are found even in 
plants (p. 90). Mind, it seems, is mnemic causation qualified by sub- 
jectivity. 

It is, however, “ probable, though not certain, that mnemic causation 
is derivative from ordinary physical causation in nervous (and other) 
tissue” (p. 307). If this derivation were correct (I remark), psy- 
chology would turn out to be a branch of physics. And “the weight 
of opinion,” which Mr. Russell is apparently disposed to accept, is in 
favor of it (p.90). Yet, in the end, it seems that “an ultimate scien- 
tific account of what goes on in the world, if it were ascertainable, 
would resemble psychology rather than physics in what we found to 
be the decisive difference between them” (p. 305). For, since (it 
seems) mind somehow includes “all our data,” while matter is “ never 
a datum,” “psychology is nearer to what actually exists” (p. 308). 
I leave it to Mr. Russell’s other readers to reconcile these statements 
with one another and with his thesis (p. 307) that “ physics and psy- 
chology are not distinguished by their material” and that “mind and 
matter alike are logical constructions” (p. 307). 
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Apparently, however, they are not strictly “alike.” Mr. Russell 
accepts the neo-realistic doctrine of “neutral entities,” but with what 
he conceives to be a qualification. The elementary entities constituting 
mind are sensations and images; and everything mental, including be- 
liefs, desires, volitions, is a complex of these elements (p. 300). But 
since only the sensations also give us matter, only the sensations are 
neutral. Images are thus exclusively a content of mind (p. 25). It 
seems, then, that, in spite of a purely relational distinction, the presence 
of a content exclusively mental must be necessary to a difference be- 
tween mind and matter. For, cancel the images; this cancels their 
relations to the sensations and to one another; then the difference is 
no longer discernible. Yet, according to Mr. Russell, the images are 
not intrinsically mental. You cannot certainly differentiate an image 
from a sensation by any quality (such as faintness) of the image itself. 
The only sure distinction lies in the fact that sensations have no antece- 
dents (p. 144) in the order of mnemic causation—which leaves us to 
wonder why it is worth the trouble to deny that images are neutral. 

Mr. Russell also differs from the neo-realists in making a distinction 
between consciousness and mind. In his view, consciousness is only 
a special, indeed an accidental (p. 292), case of mind. Mr. Russell 
defines his own position in opposition to Brentano, who makes con- 
sciousness involve an act, a content, and a reference to an object. 
Mr. Russell and the neo-realists agree in rejecting all but the content; 
also in identifying consciousness with “meaning”; which is only a 
non-physical time relation between contents. They differ as to the 
terms required for meaning. Thus, I see a certain train leaving New 
York (a), and immediately (i.¢., not twenty-four hours later) I am 
in Chicago (b). For the neo-realists this relation of a to 6 consti- 
tutes meaning. This special time-relation indicates that the train does 
not carry me to Chicago, but only that it means Chicago; which is the 
same as saying that I am not physically, but only mentally in Chicago, 
and only conscious of Chicago. Mr. Russell would point out that the 
train may give me an image of Chicago without my knowing that it 
does so. Chicago may then be in my mind, but it will not be in my 
consciousness, nor will the train mean Chicago. Consciousness and 
meaning both require, then, that, in addition to a and b, there be a 
third item of content in the form of a belief that a is a sign of b 
(p. 288). This is his analysis of what we commonly call self-con- 
sciousness. 

And this recognition of self-consciousness will serve to explain why 
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Mr. Russell is not quite a behaviorist, though clearly almost persuaded. 
Apparently, it is the images, and especially the belief-complexes, that 
stand in the way; and he cannot, with Watson, resolve all images into 
incipient vocal sensations. Yet he shows his good will by going pretty 
far. From his analysis of mind one infers that the chief ingredient 
of mind is words. And he goes so far as to assert, apparently as a 
universal law, perilous to dispute, that “as education advances, images 
tend more and more to be replaced by words” (p. 155)—which would 
mean, I take it, that a trained surgeon, or anatomist, can no longer 
imagine a given anatomical structure, but only repeat a verbal descrip- 
tion. In the end, however, Mr. Russell will leave some room for intro- 
spection; though all that is left of the “inner” life, apart from the 
distinction between mental and physical causation, is that “I think that 
some of the things we observe cannot, even theoretically, be observed 
by any one else” (p. 117). His observation may be correct, but since 
the use of the pronoun “I” is only a polite concession to grammatical 
convention (p. 141), it seems hardly worth recording. 

Many questions might be asked, which I shall refrain from asking. 
For I find Mr. Russell’s manner and method more interesting than his 
message. And mainly I am impressed by the resemblance between this 
analysis of mind and another analysis by James Mill, entitled “ Analy- 
sis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind,” published in 1829, which 
I regard as the best statement of the associational psychology. In 
both works, “analysis” stands for the same kind of operation; and 
the results of analysis are not far apart. In James Mill’s chapter on 
“ Consciousness” Mr. Russell may find very nearly his own analysis 
of consciousness, at least his analysis of mind; and in Mill’s chapter 
on “ Belief” he may find an analysis which might almost be his own 
analysis of consciousness. In both chapters he will find Mill fighting 
with him to establish his major contention that there is nothing in 
“consciousness” (or in mind) but a relation of content. And his 
major thesis, that “physics and psychology are not distinguished by 
their material” is precisely Mill’s. For what, after all, are the “ neu- 
tral entities” of neo-realism but Mill’s “ phenomena” in other terms? 
Altogether, it would be very interesting to be told what analysis has 
accomplished in ninety-two years. Equally striking, however, in Rus- 
sell and Mill, is the resemblance in style. One notes the same assump- 
tion of logical rigor, the same indifference to hostile opinion, the same 
artificial clearness, and the same finality of statement. But there is 
also a difference. James Mill’s analysis was a savage attempt to con- 
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vince; one wonders whether Mr. Russell expects to do more than 
perplex. 

Mr. Russell’s preface would indicate that the book is addressed to 
the initiated. The underlying purpose (not so very clear from the 
text) is to unite behaviorism and Einstein in a neo-realistic theory of 
reality. To the initiated, however, much of his analysis will seem 
rather trite, and he will seem also to credit his reader with a rather 
vulgar intelligence. It is this that perplexes. Mr. Russell’s seemingly 
frank explanations are full of strange omissions; and one is constantly 
impelled to ask—well, whether Mr. Russell’s intelligence is at fault or 
whether he assumes this of the reader’s. For example, consider his 
quietly uttered statement, quoted above, that as education advances, 
images tend more and more to be replaced by words. This statement 
is repeated several times, in different form, yet always with the air of 
repeating an accepted fact. Does Mr. Russell not know all that the 
statement implies, and the many questions it will raise, or does he 
think that his reader will not know? 

Again, his statement, elaborated through several pages (182ff.), that 
“a vague thought has more likelihood of being true than a precise 
one”—of course this presupposes very definitely a correspondence- 
theory of truth; and of course it is opposed, not only to the coherence- 
theory, but to common sense and to all of the logic of cross-examination 
as practiced in courts of law. But we wait seventy pages to have these 
presuppositions made clear; then only to be told authoritatively (p. 
254) that only philosophers, and only idealists at that (p. 266), believe 
that true and false beliefs may be distinguished by an examination of 
the beliefs themselves. 

Again, when (p. 249) he disposes of James’s view that “any object 
which remains uncontradicted is ipso facto believed,” and with it of 
the whole pragmatic theory of belief, largely by the passing statement 
that “it will not, for example, explain memory ”—does he think that 
this will give the pragmatist any difficulty or does he only expect his 
reader to think so? And finally, when he settles the whole question 
of the nature of belief (the central question of the book, by the way) 
by the authoritative assertion of a peculiar and unanalysable “ belief- 
feeling” (p. 250) ; and especially when he explains the difference be- 
tween memory, anticipation, and bare assent by the assertion of ulti- 
mately different feelings corresponding to each (p. 176) ; does he think 
that any philosophical reader will fail to see how deliciously he is illus- 
trating Moliére’s witticism about the vertus dormitiva which explains 
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why opium facit dormire? Or can it be possible that he himself does 
not see? 

James Mill said that to have an idea (or a sensation, or a feeling, 
or what not) and to know that you have an idea are one and the same 
thing. Mr. Russell differs from him only in holding that to know that 
you have an idea is to have one more idea. In point of fact, James 
Mill said this too: it is also to have an idea of myself, i.e., of my 
body. For both, however, to have an idea in your mind is a fact of 
the same order as to have a silver dollar in your pocket. And if we 
are to speak of knowing as “ having,” and as having “ideas,” I am 
sure that both are right. If we are looking for the “content” of 
mind, on the assumption that you and I are each a sort of tin cup, I 
should say that the theory of neutral entities inevitably follows—there 
is no peculiarly mental content. Let us note, however, that we are 
then treating mind as a case of spatial displacement. According to this 
scheme, mind is a mosaic, formed of so many elements (i.¢., poker- 
chips) ; or, rather, a series of pictures, a cinematograph-film, as Berg- 
son has aptly suggested; and “analysis” will then consist in picking 
out the poker-chips. Of such sort, as I have suggested elsewhere,’ is 
Mr. Russell’s analysis. I will repeat his own example. Does Desde- 
mona love Cassio? Analysed, this asks whether love is “ between”? 
Desdemona and Cassio; that is, whether three poker-chips are to be 
found in the following spatial order: Desdemona—love—Cassio. 

It would be too long a story to argue with this point of view—quite 
as long as (¢.g.) Green’s “ Prolegomena,” and much longer. And 
probably, in the end, the appeal would still be to the experience of 
sensitive and reflective persons; on whose behalf I am prejudiced. A 
professor of literature once said to me, rather sadly, “I don’t know 
why it is, but I seem to find nothing in scientific psychology which I 
can recognize as true of my own mind.” The reason, I think, is clear. 
Scientific psychology is such a formulation of mind that persons of 
little depth of mental experience may easily talk about it. And really, 
scientific psychology is necessarily such. Let us remember that in this 
utilitarian age, but perhaps in any age, the purpose of science is not 
merely, or mainly, to acquire insight, but to teach, or at least to com- 
municate. The psychologist may have the soul of a poet. As a 
teacher of psychology his purpose is, in vulgar terms, to “get it 

1 My article on “The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell” in The Nation, 


February 19, 1914. 
2 Russell's Problems of Philosophy, p. 195. 
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across,” in his lectures; and, in examinations, to get back again what 
he put across. For this purpose his reflective experience must be 
shorn to the dimensions of a common understanding, sometimes of a 
very common understanding ; of late to the dimensions of a commercial- 
publicity understanding; for which purpose it seems that the soul is 
now to be incorporated and sold in shares on the market. No one will 
deny that the cinematograph-poker-chip-content scheme of analysis is 
well adapted to its purpose, but for personal communication among 
gentlemen I think we need another sort. 


WARNER FITE. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 

















NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Philosophical Writings of Richard Burthogge. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Marcaret W. Lanpes. Chicago, The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1921.—pp. xxiv, 245. 

In her brief preface the general editor, Professor Calkins, reminds us 
that this volume is the third contribution to the study of seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century English philosophical texts by graduate students 
of Wellesley College. The other volumes are an edition of Arthur Col- 
lier’s Clavis Universalis and a study of the philosophy of John Norris. 
For calling attention to Burthogge, credit is naturally given to M. 
Georges Lyon’s L’I/déalisme en Angleterre au dix-huitiéme siécle, which, 
though originally published more than thirty years ago, remains the most 
satisfactory book on the subject. Professor Calkins also remarks that 
the immediate incentive to this study of Burthogge was Professor A. O. 
Lovejoy’s reference to him in an essay on “ Kant and the English Plato- 
nists.” Turning to this essay, in the Essays Philosophical and Psycho- 
logical in Honor of William James, one finds the writer complaining that 
no copy of the Organum Vetus et Novum or of the Essay upon Reason 
and the Nature of Spirits “ appears to be available anywhere in the city of 
New York,” so that he is obliged to quote from M. Lyon’s book. This 
would naturally have suggested the need of the present edition of Bur- 
thogge’s principal writings. As the preface informs us: “All the writ- 
ings collected in this volume are reprints from first editions in the pos- 
session of the Harvard University Library. All are printed entire save 
the Essay upon Reason, of which the greater part and (it is believed) 
the essential part is given including the chapter and section headings of 
the omitted chapters.” The works included are Organum Vetus et 
Novum, or A Discourse of Reason and Truth (1678), An Essay upon 
Reason and the Nature of Spirits (1694), and Of the Soul of the World 
and of Particular Souls (1699). 

Miss Landes’s Introduction is rather sketchy and tends toward sweep- 
ing generalizations. After recognizing Burthogge’s obvious relations to 
the Platonic idealism of the seventeenth century, she turns to the other 
side of his philosophy and says: “ But for its Lockian strain of sensa- 
tionalism his theory of knowledge is essentially that of Kant” (p. xiii). 
This would certainly be interesting if true, but of course Miss Landes 
cannot really mean it. Cudworth’s theory of knowledge is far enough 
from being “essentially that of Kant”; but comparisons between Cud- 
worth and Kant, though they can easily be carried too far, have some 
justification, since Cudworth had very considerable speculative ability 
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and developed his theories to a point where we can at least recognize 
clearly what they are and what is the general drift of his method. Bur- 
thogge, on the other hand, is a good example of the tendency to confuse 
absolutely fundamental issues that we find so constantly in the minor 
writers of the earliest modern philosophy. In such a case, it is very im- 
portant not to over-interpret particular passages. Miss Landes certainly 
lacks caution in this respect. After quoting the classical passage from 
Kant which ends with the words, “The understanding cannot see, the 
senses cannot think,” etc., she says: “ This is exactly Burthogge’s teach- 
ing: ‘The Understanding converses not with things ordinarily but by the 
(p. xvi). This commonsense truism does 


” 


Intervention of the sense’ 
not properly illustrate even Burthogge’s interesting theory of the essen- 
tial relativity of knowledge, to say nothing of justifying his supposed 
‘anticipation’ of Kant. Of course a number of passages more to the 
point might have been quoted. Again, if the thesis “that the mind itself, 
independent of sense-experience, actively contributes to the make-up of 
its own object is a doctrine which, according to the usual view, was pro- 
mulgated for the first time by Kant,” one can only reply that those hold- 
ing the usual view should be better informed. In a sense, this is Miss 
Landes’s contention, for she holds that Burthogge did anticipate Kant in 
this position; but a much stronger claim could be made for Cudworth, 
though in his case also essential differences have to be kept in mind. Par- 
tial ‘anticipations’ of Kant’s general position, abstractly stated, may be 
pointed out; it remained for him, however, to develop a vital method, 
capable of almost indefinite development and reconstruction. Professor 
Sorley’s remark on Burthogge, in his History of English Philosophy, is 
worth quoting: “ Burthogge’s object was to reconcile the experimental or 
mechanical with the scholastic method. His most striking doctrine, how- 
ever, concerns the subjective factor in knowledge, and this led to his 
assertion of the relativity of all knowledge. What Descartes and Locke 
had said of the secondary qualities is generalised. The understanding 
apprehends things only by its own notions: these are to it what colors 
are to the eye or sounds to the ear; whole and part, substance and ac- 
cident, cause and effect are but ‘entities of reason conceived within the 
mind,’ and ‘have no more of any real true existence without it, than 
colors have without the eye, or sounds without the ear.’ With this radi- 
cal doctrine of relativity Burthogge combined a Neo-Platonic metaphysic. 
He held that there is one spirit that actuates and acts in all, in men as 
well as in nature, and that the spirit of nature is not (as Henry More 
taught) an incorporeal substance, but simply the ‘plastic faculty’ of the 
spirit of God” (pp. 127, 128). The fundamental discrepancy between 
Burthogge’s theory of relativity (the far-reaching character of which he 
himself must have failed to recognize) and his Neo-Platonic tendencies 
cannot fail to strike the modern reader. It is the old story of the con- 
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fusion of methods that is common even in the greater works of early 
modern philosophy and almost universal in the minor writings of that 
period. 

Whatever may be the shortcomings of Burthogge as a philosopher, how- 
ever, it is fortunate that we now have an edited edition of his principal 
works. The notes, it should be added, are really helpful, as saving the 
reader the trouble of thumbing books of reference and other volumes not 
always accessible. Books like this help to provide the serious reader with 
the necessary background for the study of the more important figures in 
modern philosophy. 

ERNEST ALBEE. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Freedom and Liberty. By Wiu1aM Benetr. Oxford, Oxford University 

Press, 1920.—pp. 367. 

This book calls to mind the attempts made by the old schoolmen to 
combine and supplement Greek ethics and politics with the Christian 
ideal of the City of God; with the difference that Mr. Benett substitutes 
the modern doctrine of liberty and individualism for that of Aristotle. 
Liberty is, according to him, the sole object of the will and the condition 
of all progress on earth: there can be no growth without activity and 
conflict. As purely abstract principles, liberty is good and restraint evil; 
but in practice there can be no liberty without restraint or law: freedom 
is liberty under the law, including in this public opinion of all kinds, con- 
science, morality or the codified commands of conscience, justice. Indeed, 
the greatest output of power is attained when the controlling principle is 
conscience. Justice is the property which renders possible the develop- 
ment of all social and political relations. Freedom, or liberty under law, 
however, is not itself the ultimate end of action: it is the necessary con- 
dition of personal and social development in its richest diversity. Con- 
science supports the more recently evolved impulses of self-abnegation 
against the more primitive and powerful impulses of self-assertion. It 
makes collective existence possible; this is the common end of all com- 
munities, in all stages of civilization; but in none is it the final or ulti- 
mate end. To prefer the life of the individual to the existence of the 
community would be to postpone higher ends to lower ends and to sacri- 
fice all that is most valuable in the life of the individual! himself. 

So far we have the traditional eighteenth century individualism of 
which Mill and Spencer have been such ardent modern champions. These 
thinkers, however, were satisfied with an earthly ideal: the progressive 
development of mankind or the survival of the fittest. Mr. Benett yearns 
for complete liberty; and liberty is not realizable on earth: the natural 
man must content himself with freedom, or liberty under restraint. The 
final end of life is a state of perfect liberty in which life acts quite in- 
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dependently and without restriction. And, therefore, justice is not an end 
in itself: it is a condition of evolution; nor is evolution an end: it is 
merely a process tending in a certain direction; what its final end is, 
conscience and science do not know. And yet morality will never be 
satisfied with an end realized on earth: no such end will conform to its 
dictates. We seem to be sailing in a ship without a rudder. We are in 
need of a universal final end for morality and for evolution: without it 
morality cannot be reduced to a system. Here Christianity comes to our 
rescue with its ideal of perfect liberty, an end that must be taken on faith. 
Beliefs of the supernatural are received by faith, accepted or rejected ac- 
cording to the natural temper or education of the individual, or as God 
decrees, but cannot be argued about. “The goal of morality is one from 
which there is no return and about which nothing can be known except 
by revelation” (p. 113). 

The ideal can be realized only in heaven, where there is no evolution 
and no civilization of the kind we know on earth. Where there is no 
death there is no law. Morality is based on justice; and justice demands 
an equal return for injuries, while perfect life is perfect love. The aim 
of love in this sense is to raise one’s fellow to the same level as himself, 
above human needs, above law, above the possibility of sin. It is the love 
of the apostle which seeks to save and not to civilize. Law has no place 
in the kingdom of heaven; there we have nothing but a perfect liberty, 
founded on faith and directed by love. But for the world morality is the 
sole guide of conduct, but it must be morality directed toward the heavenly 
end. “Hence a complete system of ethics is a composition of a natural 
morality with a supernatural final end.” In the meanwhile, government 
must go on in a world in which there can be no progress without conflict, 
social distinctions, nationalism, fleets, armies, war. The quality of the 
world is such that no phenomenal quality can subsist or grow without its 
opposite—why, we do not know. Each nation must rely not on the good- 
ness of its cause but on its own right arm and the manliness of its citi- 
zens. A universal end in conflict with a national end must give way, for 
the universal end itself can be realized only by the observance of this rule. 
The most that the religious ideal can do is to give the bias to our earthly 
morality in favor of liberty. 

By his abstract treatment of the subject Mr. Benett has created diffi- 
culties for himself which he cannot solve without appealing to revelation 
and to a supernatural world. Liberty as conceived by him is an empty 
abstraction which no one would desire even in heaven. Liberty with- 
out intelligence and conscience would be an evil even in the kingdom of 
God. Law in the sense of reason, justice, conscience, moral values, ideals, 
is not a restraint, any more than love and mercy are restraints. Mr. Benett 
himself would not trust liberty in heaven unless it were steeped in love; 
but even the pure will to act from love would need the guidance of 
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reason to make harmony possible there. The sole object of a human 
will is not unrestrained liberty; man is not opposed to ‘reasonable’ re- 
straint; indeed, so-called restraint by reason, conscience, the sense of 
justice, love, is no restraint at all, but of the very essence of man’s will- 
ing. As Aristotle says im criticising the liberty-theory (‘doing what one 
likes’): “Men should not think it slavery to live according to the rule 
of the constitution; for it is their salvation.” 
FRANK THILLY. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Der Kategorische Imperativ. Eine gemeinverstandliche Einfihrung in 
Kants Sittenlehre. Von Ernst Marcus. Zweite verbesserte Auflage. 
Miinchen, E. Reinhardt, 1921.—pp. 257. , 

This is the second edition of a book which formerly appeared under 
the title Das Gesets der Verunft, and to which attention was called in vol. 
xvii of this Journal. The author is a thorough-going rationalist, to whom 
ethics is a true demonstrable science, as it was conceived by Kant; the 
supreme laws of ethics can be developed and logically established with the 
precision of mathematics. He complains that the Kant scholars do not 
understand Kant,—a charge which German philosophers have frequently 
hurled at one another and which is now brought against all of them and 
against Kant himself by the Italian Ruggiero. 

This book contains much that commends it as an interpretation of Kant, 
and it is clearly and forcibly written. Unfortunately, Herr Marcus has 
not abandoned the querulous tone which characterized the first edition of 
his work: he is wroth with his critics because instead of proving his con- 
clusions to be false, they simply disapprove of them; and he berates them 
in what used to be regarded as the true German fashion among profes- 
sors. It is a pity that he cannot find his satisfaction in the conviction 
that he has done an honest piece of work and that he has penetrated 
more deeply into Kant’s thought than many others. Whatever his critics 
may say, one can learn from this book; and it does one’s soul good, in 
these days, to find such a staunch champion of reason as is Herr Marcus: 
“ Perhaps,” he tells us, “we might have been spared the war if Europe 
had recognized the law of reason, the categorical imperative, one hun- 
dred or fifty years earlier. In the sixteenth century we had the super- 
stition of the religious wars; now there is raging, no less fiercely, the 
Aberwitz of national hatred. The chivalry of the age of reason (of the 
eighteenth century) has completely disappeared. Ethical truth is made 
unrecognizable by irresponsible Sophists.” 

FRANK THILLY. 


Cornett UNIVERSITY. 
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La théorie de la certitude dans Newman. Par C. Bonnecent. (Ocuvre 
posthume). Publiée par M. Abbé Boisne. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1920— 
pp. xi, 208. 


This is the posthumous work of Abbé Bonnegent, a former pupil of 
the Catholic Institute at Paris, who served as the curé of a modest par- 
ish in the diocese of Bayeux, and who died in 1914. It was prepared for 
publication by his friend the Abbé Boisne with the approval of Professor 
Piat and Professor Boutroux, to whose inspiration the writing of the 
book is due, and who has written a preface for it. It is an excellent 
piece of work and well deserves the sympathetic interest which all these 
men have taken in it. 

Part I is devoted to a clear and thorough exposition of Cardinal New- 
man’s Grammar of Assent; Part II to an intelligent and searching criti- 
cism of the same. Newman, the author declares, was a sceptic in phi- 
losophy; he rejected logic and its laws, at least so far as moral and 
metaphysical truths are concerned. The syllogism can succeed only in the 
abstract sciences because in them the mind deals with its own creations; 
outside of them the marvelous instrument constructed by Aristotle gives 
us no guarantees. The English prelate thinks he has discovered a new 
logic; only the “ illative sense” has the power to attain truth. His cer- 
titude arises from sudden inspirations, instinctive impulsions, vivid and 
spontaneous impressions, which in no wise resemble the ordinary proc- 
esses of logic. But this is a faculty that varies according to individuals, 
that has no other criterion or control than itself. Hence what may sat- 
isfy one intelligence will not necessarily satisfy others. 

It is true, M. Bonnegent points out, that the Cardinal does, im the end, 
attempt to demonstrate the beliefs which are dear to him; but he lays 
this seeming change of front to his anxiety to conform to the demands 
of the Catholic theology: his real teaching is that the finding of the truth 
is a gift of nature, a divination that has nothing in common with formal 
logic or ratiocination. Newman bases himself upon psychology, yes, 
upon his own personal inner experiences. His critic analyzes events of 
this kind, and shows that these “ divinations” have their history and that 
they can be naturally accounted for. “Frederick II would not have been 
the genius we know if he had not, before mounting the throne, meditated 
long upon the resources of the European powers and tried to penetrate 
their designs. The creative thought which springs from a mind richly 
endowed is always derived from the habitual subjects of his study. And 
if one should give to a poet of genius the direction of an army, it is not 
probable that he would receive a special inspiration from heaven, on the 
field of battle, to manceuvre his troops” (pp. 184-5). “The heroes, the 
saints, the great political leaders who have more or less left their mark 
on the history of mankind,—in a word, all the men of one idea, the truly 
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convinced men, were not merely convinced by the vivid impression which 
they received from things; they knew also how to reason and to draw 
conclusions ” (pp. 116-7). And the religious society, the Catholic Church, 
does not only not prohibit the profound examination of the founda- 
tions of the faith, M. Bonnegent declares in referring to thinkers and 
philosophers like St. Augustine and St. Thomas of Aquin; nay it pre- 
scribes it to every man who feels the need of it and who has reached a 
sufficient degree of intellectual development. The author prefers to take 
his stand with reason rather than with the kind of positivism and empiri- 
cism to which, he thinks, the compatriots of Newman have been so prone. 
FRANK THILLY. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY, 


A Study in the Theory of Value. By Davip Wicut Pra. Berkeley, 
California, 1921. University of California Press, University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 3, No. 2,—pp. 179-290. 


This lively and ingenious discussion of the theory of value constitutes 
a worthy addition to the excellent series of California publications in 
philosophy. Mr. Prall expresses his ideas in a style engaging and artistic 
and, on the whole, remarkably lucid. One reader, at least, has perused 
the monograph with unalloyed enjoyment. It is certain, however, to 
arouse a strong critical reaction, and perhaps that is altogether to its 
credit. If the reviewer’s remarks in the following paragraphs run more 
strongly towards critical comment than seems advisable in a brief review 
it will be understood that he does not mean thereby to retract anything 
from the cordial expression of approval already set forth. Mr. Prall’s 
argument loosens the tongue and induces good-natured criticism and re- 
tort. 

“ My interest in the problem of value as such,” says Mr. Prall, “ grew 
cut of difficulties with apparently inadequate standards of literary criti- 
cism.” And, in his first chapter on “ The Question as Raised in Personal 
Experience,” the author tells us how the problem of value presented itself 
to him in the field of literary criticism. Literary critics, it appears, do 
judge values, and judge them with reference to standards implied if not 
expressed. Mr. Prall takes time—for which he deserves applause—to 
show that this is so by adducing concrete evidence. The effect of this 
first chapter is to emphasize the concrete reality of the value problem, and 
to put the reader en rapport with the author’s approach to the problem. 

Mr. Prall holds that the problem of value must be solved through a 
preliminary psychological study and description of the valuing experience. 
The valuing experience, he urges, is found in its most typical form in 
moral and esthetic situations wherein objects are valued in themselves 
without reference to their utility as means; where objects are valued 
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“out of all other relations but that of their objectivity.” The esthetic 
experience gives us value in its most absolute (or at least in its least 
relative) form. “In fact, it is only as we reach the stage of esthetic 
contemplation that the object of thought has value no longer as a means 
at all, but solely as end. Esthetic value, in a fuller sense even than ethi- 
cal value, belongs to the realm of ends.” And, again, “esthetically valu- 
able objects are the objects of value-judgments par excellency, and for 
this very reason are often not grasped theoretically as valuable at all” 
(pp. 200-201). Mr. Prall argues these matters at considerable length 
and with abundant illustration. 

If, now, we analyse a typical valuing experience we find that its es- 
sence can be most clearly expressed in terms of interest. A value is in 
some sense the fulfillment of an interest. Interest, in turn, is to be under- 
stood as a non-cognitive attitude, as an organization of sentiments and 
emotions that takes the form of a motor-affective disposition. The 
author here follows Shand, Stout, and Ribot, whom he quotes and com- 
ments upon at some length. It is essential, if we are to avoid confusion 
in a discussion of value, Mr. Prall tells us, that “ motor-affective atti- 
tudes” and “cognitive judgments” be kept distinct. “ Judgment,” he 
insists, “ has nothing to do with the presence of value as such” (p. 215). 

In chapters IV and V the author, having established his psychological 
definition of value, is engaged in defending it against the pragmatic the- 
ories of Dewey and the idealistic views of Bosanquet. Dewey, it appears, 


’ 


is well aware of the importance of the distinction between “ motor-af- 
fective attitudes” and “cognitive judgment.” In fact, Dewey expresses 
the distinction clearly in a passage which is quoted (p. 217). And, more- 
over, the pragmatist would seem to take as his point of departure in his 
discussion of value the psychological definition which Mr. Prall is main- 
taining. For he is quoted as saying: “ The experience of a good and the 
judgment that something is a value of a certain kind and amount, have 
been almost inextricably confused” (p. 216). The reviewer had con- 
siderable difficulty in following the devious windings of Mr. Prall’s criti- 
cism of Dewey’s logic of value, and whether this was due to Dewey or 
to Prall is still a question in his mind. The criticism does take Dewey 
rather neatly, however, on his test of value, which, as the pragmatist con- 
tends, depends upon practice, a form of direct experience. For in this 
case valuing would seem to depend upon a motor-affective attitude or 
act, rather than upon cognition, Cognitive judgment, that is, leaves 
value as such untouched. And so Prall says of Dewey: “ The confusion 
he falls into results from failing to distinguish between the making of a 
series of judgments concerning goods and the subsequently complexly 
built-up motor-affective attitude towards, or experience of, good things” 
(p. 226). 

Mr. Prall’s combat with Bosanquet takes place at such long range that 
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the parties engaged scarcely clash swords. It is our author’s intention to 
dispose of the idealist as he has disposed of the pragmatist by showing 
that Bosanquet does implicitly make a non-cognitive feeling experience 
the basis of our sense of values. “The value, even for Bosanquet, is a 
satisfactoriness which is somehow felt, and both our own disagreement 
with him and our criticism of the pragmatic theory of valuation have 
been seriously lacking if they have not shown that the failure to main- 
tain the clear distinction between cognitive activity and motor-affective 
attitude introduces disastrous confusion” (p. 246). 

This flank attack on Bosanquet’s position, however, seems to lack ef- 
fectiveness. The reasons are not difficult to find. Two items in the 
idealist’s doctrine of value trouble Mr. Prall excessively. The first is Bo- 
sanquet’s notion that “‘the distinction between cognition and feeling or 
desire’ is irrelevant,” and the second is the teaching “that positive pleas- 
ure and all satisfaction . . . depends on the character of logical stability 
of the whole inherent in objects of desire” (p. 241). In other words, 
Bosanquet does not mean by judgment what Mr. Prall seems to mean, 
and again, it seems quite likely, he does not mean by a feeling-experience 
what Mr. Prall means. The reviewer holds no brief for Bosanquet, but 
it does seem to him that the combat would be much more effective were 
Mr. Prall to tell us more precisely what he himself means by cognition 
and the act of judgment. He might very well have described the judg- 
ment-experience as he described the affective-experience, drawn a clear 
distinction between the two, and shown how they are related. 

As matters stand Mr. Prall seems to take “interest,” “ motor-affective 
attitudes,” and “cognition” all too abstractly, following in this a per- 
sistent tendency which psychology has formally renounced but actually 
maintained. Bosanquet, on the other hand, is the avowed enemy of this 
psychological abstractness. Mr. Prall would probably admit that his 
“valuing experience” is a conscious attitude; that it is open-eyed, dis- 
criminating, preferential, selective. But to discriminate and to compare 
is to judge, unless we restrict the term judgment, as is often done, to 
certain calculating and weighing activities which are, in reality, habitual 
and routine in character: adding a column of figures, for instance, or 
estimating the amount of lumber in a log. 

And, again, Bosanquet’s logical whole is not, as Mr. Prall’s criticism 
would seem to imply, a merely logical affair (if there could be such a 
thing), but is a concrete ‘world.’ Mr. Bosanquet means in part, at least, 
that an object is valued in the light of the subject’s whole experience, not 
abstractly, as the correlative of a motor-affective attitude. It is implied 
that I like a thing in the light of what I know about it, because of its 
fringe of relations, because of what it suggests or reminds me of. The ob- 
ject has the value that it has by reason of the position it occupies m my 
scheme of things. This is no more than psychological common sense. 
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The thing valued is not a thing without relations, nor is the affective at- 
titude of the subject an isolated disposition, blind and undiscriminating. 
Neither object nor attitude is so experienced. There is much ground for 
interesting debate. 

In his last two chapters, which deal with “ The Status and the Kinds 
of Value,” and “ The Theory of Literary Criticism,” Mr. Prall is engaged 
primarily in showing that esthetic values are the only true or final values 
and that literary criticism is concerned, above al! else, with esthetic values. 
This discussion is interesting in itself, but from the standpoint of the 
theory of values more momentous consequences hinge upon his incidental 
argument for a non-cognitive valuing activity. In the course of the essay 
the author has first established, by a psychological description, the non- 
cognitive character of the valuing activity. He proceeds to show that 
the pragmatic logic leaves this conclusion untouched and that idealism like- 
wise passes over and leaves it unharmed. We are not surprised, then, 
to find him concluding: “ Admittedly our motor-affective attitudes are the 
results of heredity and environment, but who would seek nobler or more 
satisfactory origins? I see no more objection to putting our faith in 
them than to putting it in reason or an Absolute or a God” (p. 258). 
Value exists before judgment, is established by an activity more primi- 
tive. This seems to be the essence of Mr. Prall’s doctrine. 

In the last two chapters, however, the author concerns himself some- 
what with getting rid of some of the abstractness of his psychological 
standpoint. Values, it begins to appear, do bear upon one another, ex- 
perience does play its part in determining our likes and dislikes. “The 
object of the interest relation is made up of objects of other interest re- 
lations; part of being in the state of driving an automobile is being in the 
state of getting fresh air; hence an interest relation, the object of which 
is getting fresh air, may have for its object automobile driving. We may 
also like one thing better than another because it is the condition of 
getting something else, as we like to have an American dime better than 
a Canadian one because an American dime is the condition of our getting 
doughnuts and coffee in an American cafeteria” (p. 268). But all of 
this means an exercise of judgment, as judgment is understood by some 
of us. Not so, however, for Mr. Prall. 

This brief notice does not pretend to do justice to Mr. Prall’s argu- 
ment, and perhaps the reviewer's all too easy conquest over its central 
thesis may be misleading to those who have not read the monograph. It 
should be said, then, that Mr. Prall’s argument is well able to maintain 
itself against any superficial criticism. It is a stimulating piece of work. 

D. T. Howarp. 


NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
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The Meaning of the Terms: ‘ Existence’ and ‘ Reality’ By Atvin Tuat- 
HEIMER. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1920.—pp. 115. 
The author first points out the need for a definition of the terms ‘ ex- 

istence’ and ‘reality,’ basing his argument on the importance of these 

terms in human thought. He finds by a review of the history of phi- 
losophy that the terms, which he treats as synonymous (p. 102), have had 

a number of different meanings, and that our decision as to what ‘en- 

tities’ we regard as real depends on what one of these meanings we 

adopt. Some have treated the real as the permanent (Milesians, Par- 
menides, Plato, Augustine, etc.), others have defined the real as the sen- 
sible (Epicurus, Bacon, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, Mach, Pearson, 

James and Bergson are mentioned), while still others have defined the 

real as ‘that which is related’ (Galileo, Descartes, Leibniz, Wolf, Kant, 

Spimoza, and Hegel). The author, be it said, recognizes the difficulty of 

tying these authors down to precisely one definition of the real and handles 

his analyses with a good deal of subtlety. For Dr. Thalheimer the defi- 
nition of the terms real and existent is arbitrary, and thus the content of 
the world of existent entities is arbitrary (p. 102f.). “There will be one 
group of entities that exists in the sense of the term that I am employing, 
another group that exists in the sense in which some one else under- 
stands that term, and still another group that exists as existence is used 
in our ordinary speech. And so with reality. Just what entities con- 
stitute the real world depends on the meaning that is given to the term 
‘real.’ And since the meaning given ‘real’ must be a result of an act 
of choice, the content of the real world will be the result of an act of 
choice. In one sense, consequently, we make the real world. For the 
content of the real world depends on this choice of ours. . . . Indeed we 
must make the real world if there is to be any real world at all; other- 
wise the concept of a ‘ real world’ is vague and meaningless” (p. 100f.). 

Relativity of this kind, however, Dr. Thalheimer, quite properly, in my 

opinion, does not think objectionable (p. 105). He seems, however, to 

overlook the fact that the formal definition of reality has never been a 

fundamental and generative problem, that it has always been incidental 

to the expression of some insight which the philosopher in question took 
to be of a truly significant sort, i.e., of the sort Kant would call synthetic. 

Plato would be able to express his significant insight in the language of 

Bergson and Bergson would be able to express his insight in the language 

of Plato, but in neither case would the language be as convenient and 

appropriate as that actually used by these thinkers. In spite of his recog- 
nition of the essential arbitrariness of the formal definition of reality, 

Dr. Thalheimer thinks that “there will be compensations for its lack of 

objectivity. For if it is really a definition, a proposition that enables us 

to pick out those objects that are to be named real and those that are to 
be named unreal, it will be a touchstone that will permit us to settle 
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some of the problems that have been troubling philosophy for centuries” 
(p. 106). The reviewer fails to see how any real problem can be solved 
by this simple method. Dr. Thalheimer offers a definition of reality of 
his own: the real has position in time and space, is conceived to be such 
an entity that more of the subjects having it as an object of knowledge 
believe in it than disbelieve in it, and is an entity in which I believe (p. 
104). Dr. Thalheimer thinks that this definition of reality makes him an 
objective idealist (p. 110). But it ought to be obvious that any solution 
of the historic problems of philosophy that rests merely on an arbitrarily 
chosen definition is a pure petitio principii, and this would include Dr. 
Thalheimer’s ‘objective idealism.’ The problems of philosophy are, 
surely, real problems that are not to be banished by any jugglery in the 
use of words. But the author shows considerable skill in his treatment 
of the historical philosophers and in demonstrating the formal dependence 
of existential propositions on our definition of existence. 
W. Curtis SwaBEy. 
Tue Rice INSTITUTE, 


Houston, TExXaAs. 
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Le Pessimisme Esthetique de Nietzsche. (Being vol. 3 of Nietzsche, sa 
vie et sa pensée.) 2iéme Edition. Par CHartes ANpLER. Paris, 
Editions Bossard, 1921.—pp. 390. 

Le Médiat et L’Ilmmédiat, Par James Mark Batpwin. Traduit par E. 
Philippi. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1921.—pp. xiv, 324. 

Le Systéme des Sciences. Le vrai, l'intelligible et le néel. Par E. Go- 
blot. Paris, Armand Colin, 1922.—pp. 260. 

Evolution intellectuelle et religieuse de L’Humanité. Tome deuxiéme. 
Par Px. Hauser. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1922.—pp. 957. 

La Mentalité Primitive. Par L. Levy-Bruuw. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1922. 
—pp. iv, 538. 

Fichte et Son Temps. I. Par Xavier Léon. Paris, Armand Colin, 1922. 
—pp. xvi, 650. 

La Filosofia di Giorgio Berkeley. (Metafisica e gnoseologia). Per 
Apvotro Levi. Torino, Fratelli Bocca, 1922.—pp. 104. 

Theorie der Empfindungsqualitét als Abbildes des Reizes. (Anpassungs- 
theorie des Empfindungsvorganges, 4tes heft.) Von Juitus PIKLER. 
Leipzig, Joll. Amb. Barth, 1922.—pp. 108. 

Franz Brentano: Die Lehre Jesu, und ihre bleibende Bedeutung. Mit 
einem Anhange: Kurze Darstellung der christlichen Glaubenslehre. 
Herausgegeben aus seinem Nachlasse von ALrrep Kastit. Leipzig, Fe- 
lix Meiner, 1922.—pp. xx, 149. 








NOTES. 
Nores ON THE Paris Concress or PHILOSOPHY. 


At the dinner with which the Oxford Congress of Philosophy closed 
its sessions in September, 1920, M. Xavier Léon, presenting the thanks of 
la Société francaise de Philosophie for the invitation to participate in the 
meeting, expressed the hope that at some future time their English 
hosts might be the guests of the French Society. This hope was also, as 
events proved, a purpose on the part of M. Léon. A few months later 
invitations to a meeting, to be held in Paris in December, 1921, were ex- 
tended not only to the English and American societies, but also to those 
of the other countries which were the allies of France in the war. The 
international scope of the Paris Congress was thus enlarged, and, in keep- 
ing with this geographical expansion, the period of the projected meeting 
was extended to five days. Opening on Tuesday, December 27, the Con- 
gress closed its sessions on the following Saturday. Its final event was 
the reception given to the delegates by M. Léon at his home on the after- 
noon of that day. 

Of the six delegates accredited to the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion (Eastern Division), four were in attendance—Professors R. B. Perry 
of Harvard, W. T. Bush of Columbia, Th. de Laguna of Bryn Mawr, and 
W. G. Everett of Brown. Dr. J. M. Baldwin, now a resident of Paris, 
and Professor J. E. Woodbridge of Columbia, were unable to be present. 
The papers read by the American delegates may be indicated by title. 
Professor Perry, who was assigned to the Section de Morale et de So- 
ciologie, spoke on Des formes de l'unité sociale, offering some criticisms 
of the sociological school of Durkheim, which is strongly represented at 
the Sorbonne and in the academic circles in France; Professor Bush, in 
the Section d'Histoire de la Philosophie, read a paper on Rapports de la 
Science et de la philosophie depuis le XVIII*® siécle; Professor de Laguna, 
in the Section de Logique et Philosophie des Sciences, discussed Une in- 
terpretation nominaliste de la vérité; and Professor Everett, in the first 
of the sections mentioned, treated Le conteur et l'organization de la valeur 
dans la vie morale. The fourth Section, in which none of the American 
delegates appeared, was the Section de Métaphysique et de Psychologie. 

The British delegates, including members of the Aristotelian Society and 
the Psychological Society, numbered, according to the programme, nine- 
teen. Oxford was represented by Professor J. A. Smith, Dr. W. D. Ross 
of Oriel College, who has succeeded Professor Smith as president of the 
Oxford Society, and Dr. Schiller of Corpus Christi. Cambridge was rep- 
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resented by Professor Sorley, and Edinburgh by Professor James Seth, 
whose associations with America are still cherished by his former col- 
leagues and pupils. Among other British delegates were Professor H. 
Wildon Carr, Sir Leslie Mackenzie, Professor Hoernlé, and two women 
who presented papers, Miss Wrinch and Miss Oakley. Six delegates 
were accredited to Italy, and one to Belgium. 

In the course of the meetings one listened to discussions or papers in 
French, English, and Italian. The American delegates, who had been in 
Paris some time before the opening of the Congress, presented their 
papers in French. In this matter they yielded to the wish of their hosts 
who made clear their preference for imperfect utterances in their own 
tongue to more finished speech in any other language. This attitude on 
the part of the French public was strikingly illustrated earlier in the year 
when Rudyard Kipling received a degree at the Sorbonne. He was 
listened to with great enthusiasm as long as he spoke in good British 
French, but when, in order to do fuller justice to the occasion, he lapsed 
—from the point of view of his auditors—into excellent English, the in- 
terest at once abated. If the linguistic performances of the American 
delegates betrayed a non-Parisian origin, their efforts were not without 
appreciation. 

The first day of the Congress was devoted to general sessions, opening 
with an address of welcome by M. Léon. This was followed by a more 
extended address entitled Hommage aux morts, by Professor Brun- 
schvieg. As is well known, the French Society has suffered severe losses 
in recent years by the death of distinguished members, Durkheim, Ribot, 
Lachelier, and Boutroux among the number. In a discourse marked by 
simplicity and genuine feeling, Professor Brunschvieg paid tribute to 
their memory. In the afternoon there was a general meeting of the Sec- 
tion of Metaphysics and Psychology, presided over by Bergson. Two 
papers were presented in English, one by Professor Wildon Carr on The 
Nature of Scientific Knowledge, the other by Dr. Schiller on Reality, 
Fact and Value. As the audience was overwhelmingly French, Bergson 
gave for their benefit a résumé of the points made by each speaker. He 
did this with an ease and precision which showed his mastery of Eng- 
lish, which he has spoken since his childhood. This was the only occa- 
sion on which Bergson actively participated in the sessions, although he 
attended some of the social gatherings and entertained a number of the 
delegates at his home. With a happy consistency in habitat and theory 
which few philosophers attain, he resides in Rue Vital. 

On three successive mornings the four sections held meetings at the 
same time. This arrangement compelled one to a somewhat exclusive 
selection from the various programmes. And if a delegate felt an obli- 
gation to attend regularly the section to which he had been assigned, the 
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limitation was carried still further. In this case he could at best steal 
away for a iittle time to observe what was going on elsewhere. The 
methods of procedure in the various sections differed according to the 
plan adopted by their respective heads. Professor Bouglé, for example, 
who was President of the section devoted to Ethics and Sociology, and 
who conducted its proceedings with tact and good humor, requested those 
who presented papers to limit the exposition of their theses to fifteen 
minutes, in order to allow greater time for discussion. In other sections 
the time allowed the reader was often more extended, and in one case, I 
was told, the reading of a paper occupied an hour and a half. The suc- 
cess of the discussions was naturally somewhat uneven, depending largely 
upon the leader. In certain instances it proved that the reader had 
economized time, only to be followed by a speaker who was apparently 
oblivious of its flight. Occasionally there were quite spontaneous debates, 
and these were always interesting. 

Perhaps the most animated of the general meetings held in the after- 
noon was that at which Relativity was the theme. Here two famous 
French mathematicians, Langevin and Painlevé, crossed swords, the for- 
mer finding more of significance, the latter less, in the theory of Einstein. 
Apropos of Einstein, Painlevé is credited with the saying that “one may 
admire the skill of a diver even though one attaches no great value to 
the pearls which he brings to the surface.” 

Some idea of the leading questions that occupied the attention of the 
Congress may be indicated by the fact that nearly one half of all the 
papers dealt, from one point of view or another, with three general sub- 
jects. These were: (1) the problem of value; (2) the relations of science 
and philosophy; and (3) conceptions of the state or of social organization. 

The hospitality of the French Society was generously extended to the 
delegates and their families throughout the five days. In addition to the 
public receptions many private luncheons and dinners were given. The 
dinner for all the delegates and members was held on Friday evening at 
the Club de la Renaissance francaise. The post-prandial exercises were 
limited to a brief toast from each of the countries represented, and occu- 
pied only enough time to offer an agreeable entertainment without any of 
the weariness which is so often experienced on such occasions. Profes- 
sor Wildon Carr spoke for the British, and Professor Perry for the 
American delegation. Italy was represented by Professor Enriques of 
the University of Bologna, and Belgium by Professor Dupréel of Brus- 
sels. The response to these expressions of appreciation and friendship 
was made by M. Painlevé, membre de P'Institut, who is a gifted speaker. 
In closing he made an eloquent plea for moral effort in the tasks of 
peace now confronting the world as no less imperative than was the 
military effort of the war. 
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These brief notes on the Paris Congress have deliberately avoided the 
attempt to enter upon a detailed account of any of the papers or discus- 
sions. Such an account, to be at all adequate, would have extended to 
scores of pages. Further, the choice of material would have been more 
or less arbitrary or accidental, as it was a physical impossibility for a 
single individual to follow the entire programme. In fact, there were 
few in attendance who did not find it necessary, from sheer lack of 
strength, to omit some of the sessions. Happily the record of the Con- 
gress is to be preserved in a volume to be published under the auspices 
of the French Society. 

It is to be hoped that at some future time the American Asociation 
may assume the role of host and extend an invitation to the philosophical 
societies of Europe. The time for such an act of hospitality, however, 
has not yet arrived. We must await easier economic conditions and 
lower cost of travel, as well as more normal rates of exchange which will 
give to our colleagues abroad the parity of money values which they en- 
joyed before the war. 

What is the value of such meetings? Few, if any, of those in attend- 
ance would, I think, maintain that they had acquired new knowledge of 
significance, or that they had been led, by convincing discussion, to modify 
their individual views. The chief value must doubtless be found in the 
social contacts which are made possible. This point of view was ex- 
pressed with a touch of humor and conscious exaggeration by Dr. Pierre 
Janet, himself an enthusiastic frequenter of medical and psychological 
congresses. To a group of delegates seated at his dinner table, he laugh- 
ingly said: “One never learns anything at such meetings; they simply 
serve the purpose of bringing people together as we are here; their func- 
tion is wholly social.” If we must grant a large measure of truth to Dr. 
Janet's contention, it is still indisputable that all who attended the Paris 
Congress felt themselves stimulated and enriched by a wider and more 
intimate acquaintance with those who, in different countries, are devoted 
to the same work and to essentially the same ideals of life. 

Watter Goopnow EVERETT. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 


The first course of Gifford Lectures in Natural Theology for the year 
1922 were delivered at the University of Edinburgh by Emeritus-Professor 
A. S. Pringle-Pattison on the subject of “The Idea of Immortality.” 
The Lectures took place in the ten successive weeks from Jan. 10 to March 
14. 

To the Members of the American Philosophical Association (Eastern Di- 
vision): 

At its Annual Meeting, December 30, 1921, the American Philosophical 
Association (Eastern Division) appropriated a considerable part of its avail- 
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able funds for literary aid to European universities and scholars. The 
vote on the resolution was unanimous. The great meed for books and 
periodicals on the part of scholars impoverished by the war and its conse- 
quences impressed the Association when it was brought to the attention of 
the Meeting. From the editors among its membership it learned also of 
the many requests from abroad for gifts of current journals—requests 
which the several reviews have often met, but which as a whole their re- 
sources do not allow them to satisfy. Finally, it was felt that this was a 
form of international co-operation which all could approve. 

The Association appropriated two hundred dollars—one third of its 
balance—for this purpose, In the discussion of the motion, the hope was 
also expressed that additional gifts of money or books might be received 
from individuals. The management of the fund was entrusted to the Com- 
inittee on International Co-operation, which met immediately and appointed 
Professors Woodbridge and Cohen a Sub-Committee to take direct charge 
of the work. Arrangements have now been perfected for the forwarding 
and distribution, without charge, of whatever we may be able to give. It 
is very desirable that any of our members who feel able to contribute, or 
to spare books or journals from their libraries, should communicate with 
the Sub-Committee so soon as may be convenient. In particular, it is de- 
sired to collect works representing the more recent phases of American 
thought. In case of doubt, the Sub-Committee will be glad to answer con- 
cerning the suitableness of any list suggested for donation. Checks may 
be drawn, and books forwarded, to Professor Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, 
Columbia University, New York City, N. Y. 


The first volume of a series of reprints and translations, to be known 
as Psychology Classics, is in press and will appear shortly. The series is 
to be edited by Knight Dunlap and published by the Williams and Wil- 
kins Company in Baltimore. The first volume contains a translation, by 
Miss Istar Haupt, of Lange’s monograph on The Emotions, with reprint- 
ings of James’ article What is an Emotion? from Mind, and his chapter 
on The Emotions from the Principles of Psychology. 

In order to facilitate the preparation of further translations and re- 
prints, the royalties from these volumes will be matched by an equal 
amount by the Williams and Wilkins Company, the fund so constituted 
to be deposited with the Treasurer of the Johns Hopkins University, and 
to be applied solely to the defraying of clerical and other necessary ex- 
penses of such preparation. The editor requests suggestions concerning 


future volumes, and codperation in their production. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 


Tue Monist, XXXII, 1: Eugenio Rigano, A Liberal Socialistic Pro- 
gram; Norbert Weiner, The Relation of Space and Geometry to Ex- 
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perience; L. L. Bernard, Religion and Theology; Ernst Cassirer, Ein- 
stein’s Theory of Relativity Considered from the Epistemological Stand- 
point. 


Tue JourNAL oF PuiLosopuy, XIX, 3: Charles H. Toll, On the Method 
of Metaphysics; B. H. Bode, Critical Realism. 4: Knight Dunlap, The 
Identity of Instinct and Habit; J. R. Geiger, Must We give up Instincts 
in Psychology?; Walter S. Hunter, The Modification of Instinct. 5: 
Stephen C. Pepper, A Suggestion Regarding Esthetics; Wendell T. Bush, 
Esthetic Values and Their Interpretation; Albert ‘L. Hammond, Immediate 
Inference and the Distribution of Terms. 6: G. A. Ta-uvney and E., L. 
Talbert, Democracy and Morals; J. E. Turner, Dr. A. N. Whitehead’s 
Scientific Realism; George H. Mead, A Behavioristic Account of the Sig- 
nificant Symbol. 


Tue Journat or Rexicion, II, 2: James H. Tufts, Religion’s Place in 
Securing a Better World-Order; George Cross, The Stake of Protes- 
tantism in the Christian Union Movement; Paul Hutchinson, Christian 
Division—A Prior Claim; S. W. Dyde, Church Union in Canada from a 
Presbyterian Standpoint; Harold R. Willoughby, The Next Step in New 
Testament Study; A. Eustace Haydon, The Significance of the Mystic’s 
Experience; Gerald Birney Smith, The Reconstruction of Religious Loy- 
alty. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL Review, XXVIII, 6: J. R. Kantor, Association as a 
Fundamental Process of Objective Psychology; J. E. Boodin, Sensation, 
Imagination and Consciousness; Howard C. Warren, Some Visual After- 
Effects. 


JoURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy, IV, 4: Raymond Dodge, The 
Latent Time of Compensatory Eye-Movements; Linus W. Kline, An Ex- 
perimental Study of Associative Inhibition; Florence Richardson and 
Edward S. Robinson, The Effects of Practice upon the Scores and Pre- 
dictive Value of the Alpha Intelligence Examination; A. R. Gilliland, 
The Taste Sensitivity of an Anosmic Subject. 5: Edward S. Robinson, 
The Relative Efficiencies of Distributed and Concentrated Study in Mem- 
orizing; L. T. Troland, The Colors Produced by Equilibrium Photopic 
Adaptation; Gardner Murphy, F. L. Wells and C. L. Kelley, On Attention 
and Simple Reaction. 


THe JourRNAL oF Nervous AND MENTAL Disease, LV, 1: Joseph Byrne, 
The Present Status of Epicritic and Protopathic Sensibility and a Method 
for the Study of Protopathic Dissociation; N. D. C. Lewis and G. R. Davis, 
A Correlative Study of Endocrine Imbalance and Mental Disease; Mor- 
ris Grossman, Epidemic Encephalitis Simulating Myasthenia Gravis. 


BULLETIN DE La Société Francaise pe Puiosopnie, XXI, 3-4: L. 
Brunschvieg, L’Intelligence est-elle Capable de Comprendre? 
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LevanA, I, 1: La Direzione, Ai lettori; E. Codignola, I| concetto di edu- 
cazione naturale in Rousseau; M. Casotti, L’idealismo e la pedagogia; 
La Direzione, 11 progetto Corbino sugli esami. 


Rivista pt Firosor1a Neo-Scorastica, XIII, 6: E. Ciafardini, L’immor- 
talita dell’anima in Cicerone; Paolo Rotta, Del Platonismo in Aristotele; 
Luigi Stefani, Arte e vita nel pensiero di G. V. Gravina. 


RivisTtA TRIMESTRALE pi Stupr Fivosorici £ Reticiosi, II, 4: G. Satta, 
La cosmogonia o dio e il mondo nella filosofia di Marsilio Ficino; Ad. 
Levi, Saggio sulla metafisica del Geulinex; A. Tilgher, Ernesto Buonaiuti; 
M. Fermi, S. Paolo negli Apologisti greci del II secolo, I. 
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